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THE ARMING MOTIF IN THE ILIAD. 


To Dante Homer was the sovereign poet, and to the ancients 
such was Homer’s importance that he was frequently called 
“the poet.” Broadly regarded the question which has con- 
cerned a great many students of Homer is what kind of poet 
the poet is and more especially what kind of style did he have. 
As our total grasp of the whole milieu of epic poetry becomes 
firmer, many of the apparent dilemmas of the old Homeric 
Question appear in a different and less irreconcilable light. 
Through historical and archaeological research we know better 
the cultural amalgam of which the Homeric poems treat. The 
study of the literature of other peoples has illuminated the char- 
acter of heroic poetry. All this affords valuable new insights and 
controls, but the principal means of advance toward an under- 
standing of Homeric style lies, J think, now as always in the 
renewed study, with sympathy and care, of the text itself to 
learn how we may read Homer better. 

With the Homeric Question in its narrower forms this paper 
will not be directly concerned ; yet no discussion of Homeric style 
can avoid the question completely. We must consider what sort 
of stylistic effects it is legitimate to look for, and this will depend 
to a certain extent on our assumptions about how the poems came 
into being. For the present my initial assumptions may be 
stated simply. The Iliad, as it stands, seems to me to be a fairly 
coherent poem which tells a more or less continuous story in a 
more or less orderly way; like all Greek literature before the 
Fifth Century it was meant for oral delivery. 

Any consideration of Homer’s style today must begin with the 
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tremendously important work of Milman Parry. He showed by 
convincing analysis that the Homeric poems are oral poetry, that 
they are composed to be recited and that the technique of com- 
position is basically an oral technique. It is not clear, of course, 
that the poems were composed without recourse to writing; only 
that the basic technique is an inherited system of formulaic dic- 
tion. Parry’s analysis did reveal an amazingly rigorous, almost 
in a sense rigid, system of versification which subordinates 
individual poetic style to metrical and grammatical convenience. 
The poet is equipped with an apparatus of formulaic locutions 
for transitions, stock descriptions, introductions, etc., a complete 
web wherein the poet has ordinarily one and only one locution for 
each metrical situation. Now, the great advantage of this system 
is its extraordinary economy. The poet’s task of selection in 
composition, of fluent versification, is reduced to a minimum to 
free him for other concerns in his story-telling. The great dis- 
advantage according to a modern aesthetic ideal is that the poet 
is controlled by his formulaic repertory. His “ diction is forced 
upon him; his choice of words is not his own.” The question is 
then one of the artist’s control over his material. 

Consider a widely received modern view of performance con- 
ditions for the oral poet.2 The scene is the great megaron hall; 
the time, after dinner when perhaps the eupeptic euphoria of his 
audience might challenge the most brilliant of singers; the call 
comes: “ Tell us a story.” The poet must be able to compose 
instantly ; he must recall an immense number of lines; he must 
be concerned not only with verse-making but with the shape of 
his story and the attention of his listeners. It is not conceivable, 
so the argument runs, that under such circumstances he could 
do more than improvise a story cast together in ready-made 
formulas where economy and metrical convenience dictate the 
poet’s choice. This picture of the improvising bard has become 
a commonplace in Homeric criticism. Demodocus and Phemius 


1 See especially “ Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-making. 
I. Homer and Homeric Style,” H.S8.C.P., XLI (1930), pp. 73-147 and 
“II. The Homeric Language as the Language of an Oral Poet,” ibid., 
XLIII (1932), pp. 1-50. The fundamental research for his later studies 
may be found in L’épithéte traditionelle and Les formules et la métrique 
(both Paris, 1928). 

2 Cf. J. Notopoulos, “ Continuity and Interconnection in Homeric Oral 
Composition,” T.A.P.A., LX XXII (1951), pp. 81-101. 
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are the prototypes. Though this may not be an essential matter, 
it may well be that scholars have tended too readily to identify 
the circumstances of courtly bards with those of Homer. It has 
been strongly and persuasively argued that Homer and his fellow 
poets in the post-Mycenaean Greek world recited principally at 
great festal gatherings.* Under such conditions recitation might 
well be less a process of impromptu versification. Rather prepa- 
ration, including reflection, selection, and meditation would be 
possible prior to recitation. This view of the circumstances of 
performance, though not absolutely necessary, makes sense, I 
think, if one is to construct an hypothesis of composition in 
harmony with the literary quality of the Iliad. 

The poet does not create ex nihilo but rather ex multts rebus. 
Parry’s studies are right to stress Homer’s dependence on an 
inherited oral language, but perhaps suggest inferences about 
Homer’s style to which Parry himself would not subscribe. Now 
I am prepared to argue that Homer in spite of, or perhaps better, 
within the confines of, a clearly recognized oral system is able 
nonetheless, at points, to achieve a “ plasticity,” a “ tractability ” 
in his poetic style which surpasses the mechanical limitations 
thought to circumscribe the poetic communication of an oral 
poet.* Specifically I shall be concerned to show that at one of 
the most traditional and fixed points in his poetic style, i.e. the 
extended traditional formula, the poet can create within the 
circumscription of the traditional a vitality which one might 
call an individuality of style—“ the expression of the particular 
color of the artist’s thought.” ‘There is, of course, an abundance 
of passages where routine locutions carry the narrative business 
of the poem; yet my reading of the Iliad has suggested to me 
that Homer is able to develop relationships and interconnections 
by control of his material which deepen the meaning of certain 
passages. There is a subtlety in the use of formula beyond a 
traditional style of mechanical improvisation. The technique 
of verse-making is, I believe, an oral technique, but poetry of 
such high quality leads me to believe also that Homer worked 


’See H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 
14-18. “A poem of the length and coherence of the Iliad presupposes 
a panegyris of some days’ duration” (p. 14). Cf. C. Hardie, “In 
Defense of Homer,” Greece and Rome, XXV (1956), p. 120. 

“See C. M. Bowra, Homer and His Forerunners (Edinburgh, 1955), 
pp. 1-14. 
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and reworked his poems, perhaps over a very long period of time, 
devoting even a lifetime to the shape of certain scenes and the 
Iliad as a whole. Consequently, we may imagine that Homer 
could mold his poem where he so wished in a manner not entirely 
unrelated to that of the writing poet.° 

Before proceeding to the major analysis of this paper I shall 
give one minor example to illustrate my meaning. In Book XI 
the star of Hector rises as Zeus guarantees the Trojan hero 
power until he comes to the ships and the sun goes down.® This 
is emphasized by Iris’ repetition of Zeus’ pronouncement to 
Hector. Hector shall have power until the sun goes down. We 
learn furthermore that Hector will die at the hands of Achilles. 
Seven books later Patroclus is dead; Achilles walks beside the 
litter upon which lies Patroclus torn with sharp bronze; and 
now the day ends. 


"Qxeavoto pods aéxovra 
pev €dv, tavaavro Sé dio. 

~ ve 7 
Kparepys Kal Opottov moA€po10. 


The sun went down, and Hector’s day of death is upon him. 
The passage is formulaic in language;* yet the meaning has 
been enriched by a flexible adaptation of routine locutions. 
The repetition of the descent of the sun and the balanced con- 
struction of the third line (this may be an invention) is evidence 
of a purposive use of formulaic elements. The adaptation of 
déxovra from perhaps déxovre weréoOnyv is brilliant, for in 
this phrase the poet concentrates the essential mood of the pas- 
sage, the sadness of the dying light. It is the unwillingness of 
the sun which suggests the pathos, and it is the repetition which 
enforces the connection. 

I should like now to illustrate in detail how Homer in my 
opinion utilizes one extended formula in different contexts to 


5 Bowra, tbid., p. 13. 

®° XI, 193-4 = XI, 208-9. See XVII, 454-5 where the same lines appear, 
now applying to the Trojans in general. 

TXVIII, 239-42. 

8 XVIII, 484; Bowms mérvia “Hpn, VIII, 471 and 
passim; én’ ’Qxeavoio pods, cf. III, 5; déxovra véecOa, cf. V, 366 (déxovre 
meréaOnv) ; ’Axatol, passim; guddmidos Kparepns, cf. Odyssey, XVI, 
268; kparepyjs Kai duotov modkduoo, XIII, 358. 
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reinforce a major movement in his epic and thereby to deepen 
the meaning of the whole. I have in mind Homer’s treatment 
of the “ arming motif ” in the Jliad.® 


The Arming of Paris III, 328-38 
The Arming of Agamemnon XI, 15-55 
The Arming of Patroclus XVI, 130-54 
The Arming of Achilles XIX, 364-424 


Here are four passages where arming is presented basically 
through the medium of the same extended generic formula. To 
state the problem crudely, are we to imagine that the oral poet 
each time he came to an arming scene pulled down off the shelf 
of his memory a ready-made formula and ran it off much as one 
might run off an old film, or did he use the formula in its con- 
text in such a way that it became a flexible or tractable instru- 
ment of poetic communication ? 
Here is the formula as it appears in the arming of Paris. 


328 atrap 6 y aud’ édvcero 
dios “Edévys moaus 

330 Knpidas pev mpara 
kaAds, dpyupéowow émpuptous dpaputas* 
Bebrepov av ornfecow eduvev 
olo Avxdovos* 8 atta. 
dpi ap’ Badero Eidos apyuponAov 

335 abrép odKos péya Te oTBapov Te° 
kpati & én’ Kxuvénv edruxtov 
Sewov Addhos Evevev’ 
e’Aero 8 GAKimov éyxos, 6 of apypet. 


In a long war poem such an extended formula is almost an 
essential piece of apparatus. One might suppose that it would 
recur many times, but the fact is that although there are a great 
many opportunities for the poet to use the formula,’® he does so 


*The formula for arming was given special notice by G. M. Calhoun 
(“Homeric Repetitions,” Univ. of California Publ. in Classical Phi- 
lology, XII [1933], pp. 1-26). I am indebted to Calhoun’s work which 
suggested to me the need for a more thorough treatment of the extended 
formula. This paper represents my first findings in a much larger 
investigation of Homer’s use of formula. It is therefore in a sense 
propaedeutic and preparatory to subsequent studies. Cf. C. M. Bowra, 
Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), p. 266; J. Notopoulos, op. cit., pp. 81-101. 

10K. g. VII, 206 f., XIII, 241, VI, 504, VIII, 388 (all references are to 
the Iliad unless otherwise designated). 
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but four times. The three lines (330-2) appear in each passage 
near the beginning without the slightest variation. This I have 
called the “ leitmotif” of arming because it is fixed, it returns 
like a leitmotif and is unmistakable. It is also the constant 
against which the variations are reflected. We have, then, an 
introduction or cue lines (328-9), a leitmotif (330-2), and five 
lines (334-8) of a more or less standard form. Line 333 serves 
to particularize the arming of Paris. Interestingly enough, in all 
the arming passages except that of Achilles the three-line leit- 
motif is followed by such a particularizing-descriptive line or 
lines. 

Why does the formula appear in these four places alone? Why 
not elsewhere? In very general terms I think the answer is 
clear enough. The arming of the hero is a moment of high 
importance in the story, and the arming of Paris, Agamemnon, 
Patroclus, and Achilles each has its special significance in con- 
text (perhaps it is significant too that Hector is omitted). There 
is excellent critical authority to support the view that the long 
formula serves to heighten the importance of a new departure or 
an impressive moment. In the case of Paris the whole third 
book is devoted to preparation for a duel. After the rapid action 
of the initial quarrel Homer lays in the background necessary 
to his story with deft expository strokes. The second book shows 
us the conditions in the Greek camp; the third sets us among the 
Trojans, opening with a stirring advance of Greeks and Trojans. 


11 There are two other passages and a curtailed repetition where an 
arming scene is given more than routine treatment. (1) Athena arms 
for battle in Book V, 733f. (repeated with major omissions in the 
abortive assault of Hera and Athena in Book VIII, 384f.). Although 
there are some reminiscences of the basic arming formula, the panoply 
of the goddess is distinguished; it is a special arming. One may note, 
however, that the description of the aegis and helmet of Athena have 
affinities with the shield (cf. V, 738-42 with XI, 35-7) and the helmet 
(cf. V, 743 with XI, 41) of Agamemnon. Lastly, the spear of Athena 
is a phrase which is used elsewhere to describe 
Achilles’ spear (XVI, 141, XIX,388) and curiously the spear of Pa- 
troclus (XVI,802). (2) Teucer arms in Book XV, 479 f. after his bow 
is rendered useless. Ajax bids him arm quickly with spear and shield. 
Homer describes the arming demanded by the context. But the descrip- 
tion is shortened; there is no introductory line; the first three lines 
(leitmotif) are omitted. The arming is tailored to its importance 
which is in a sense ephemeral; it has no consequences. Once armed, 
Teucer fades out of the action. 
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The general engagement is abruptly halted when Hector shames 
the bowman Paris to challenge Menelaus to single combat. The 
Teichoscopeia follows with Homer’s sensitive portrayal of Helen, 
then the swearing of the oaths, the departure of Priam, and at 
last the moment for the duel is upon us—a duel interesting in 
itself, but especially so because it is a duel upon which it is 
thought hangs the outcome of the war, the prize of Helen, and 
the fruits of victory. Achilles’ wrath may signify nothing, and 
Achilles himself be left without honor or the bitter sweet of 
retaliation. At such a moment Homer introduces the arming of 
the hero. 

This is the formula in its simplest form. There is indeed 
no embellishment. In nine lines Paris is armed, and with a fine 
sense of economy Homer arms Menelaus in one line. That this 
is an example of a recurring pattern is pat; that it is a generic 
formula ?* may need some confirmation. Consider the fact that 
Zenodotus athetizes lines 334-335. His reason for so doing is not 
clear, but according to Leaf Zenodotus perhaps noticed that 
Paris does not wield a sword in the duel with Menelaus.** Yet 
the arming passage states that Paris has a sword. He ought to 
use it, if he has it. There is a contradiction ; this must be set to 
rights, and therefore the two offending lines must go. But is not 
the point rather this? Here is a general formula. A warrior 
gets a sword in the formula, and a sword he must get in the 
poem. He does not have to use it. On the other hand, it should 
not be inferred that Homer will be so subservient to a formula 
as, for example, to mount Paris upon a chariot when the duel is 
to be fought on foot. The chariot and the yoking of horses does 


12 Not only are there recurring formulas in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
there are also what may be called repeated passages. The former are 
generic in character, having to do with feasting, sacrifices, setting sail, 
bathing, supplication, the fall of the warrior, etc.; the latter are par- 
ticular and specific, e.g. the words which Agamemnon speaks proposing 
flight in Book II are repeated verbatim by Agamemnon in Book IX 
or the many commands conveyed from commander to messenger to 
recipient, In short, I shall use recurring formula for the generic and 
repeated passage for the particular. 

18, W. Leaf, The Iliad, I, 2nd ed. (London, 1902), p. 144. Cf. G. M. 
Bolling, The Haternal Evidence of Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 
1925), p. 83, “ Paris had come to the field as an archer, and as such 
wearing a sword ... The vulgate is either a mistaken effort to supply 
the sword, or a thoughtless slipping into the formula of II and T.” 
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become a part of the arming procedure later when it is appro- 
priate. What this does mean is simply that the passage is 
generic and formulaic. Precisely the same situation arises in 
the arming of Achilles. We are told that Hephaestus has made 
special “tin greaves” (XVIII, 613) for Achilles, and indeed 
in the battle Achilles has “ tin greaves ”; but when he is arming, 
he puts on ordinary greaves, not specifically tin greaves. There 
is, moreover, a kind of ritualistic order in the arming sequence 
which confirms the supposition that we are dealing with generic 
formula. Despite the variations in the basic formula, and there 
are variations as will be seen, despite these, the sequence of 
arming is never varied. First in order are the greaves, then the 
breastplate, sword, shield, helmet, and spear always regularly 
in this order. 

I take it then that the basic formula appears in the arming of 
Paris. When it reappears in the arming of Agamemnon, the 
events of the story have reached a new crest which in comparison 
rather overshadows the importance of the Paris-Menelaus duel. 
The duel itself became in fact less a display of heroic prowess 
than a debacle which concluded with the humorous picture of 
Paris whisked away by Aphrodite in the nick of time and 
couched in his high chamber of love with Helen while Menelaus 
raged up and down the host hot from the battle and ferreting 
for his adversary. The aristeia of Agamemnon, however, pre- 
figured by his arming, is in deadly earnest. The impact of 
Achilles’ withdrawal has begun to be felt; the Avs BovAy is in 
operation. Emergency measures have been taken; the embassy 
has failed. Heartened a little by the success of the night com- 
mando raid in Book Ten, the Greeks are now preparing a major 
counter-assault under the anxious leadership of Agamemnon, 
lord of men. Dawn arises from her couch beside lordly Tithonus, 
and Zeus sends dread Eris with a portent of war to rouse the 
Achaeans. The cue lines (XI, 15-16. introduce as before the 
leitmotif of the arming hero. There are a great many contro- 
versial matters connected with this passage, but two features of 
it are noteworthy. (1) There is an extraordinary expansion of 
the basic formula. There are some variations in the lines, but 
principally there is expansion by anecdote and rich descriptive 
detail. As it were by sheer extravagance the poet elevates the 


14The breastplate is especially noted as a guestfriend gift and curi- 
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arming of the leader of the host to an impressive level. (2) 
There is a curious imprecision in the descriptive detail. Com- 
mentators run amuck trying to discern what Homer had in mind 
pictorially when he described the breastplate and the shield of 
Agamemnon. But just as Homer leaves in mystery the exact 
nature of Athena’s aegis, so it seems to me he creates here 
through suggestive association an atmosphere of foreboding and 
uncertainty which is most appropriate to the context and the 
subsequent story. Multi-colored snakes writhe on the breast- 
plate, looking like a rainbow which is a portent of Zeus (25-7) ; 
the shield displays grim Gorgon, Terror, and Rout. Snakes 
dominate the pictography. Athena and Hera thunder, and Zeus 
sends down drops dank with blood because he is about to zoAAds 
Kepadas “Aid: mpoidyew—a shivering reminder of the 
exordium and the theme of the Jliad. 

In contrast with the sumptuous arming of Agamemnon that 
of Patroclus is rather a return to the directness and simplicity 
of the arming of Paris. Whereas the dramatic preparation for 
the arming of Agamemnon is of the most general kind, the 
preparation for the arming of Patroclus is very specific, develop- 
ing over a long stretch of the poem ** and creating suspense and 
anticipation. Two major actions culminate in the sixteenth 
Book to tighten the cords of the story. First, the seed planted 
by Nestor in the eleventh Book ** bears fruit in the sixteenth as 
Patroclus persuades Achilles to permit the Myrmidons to re- 
enter the war with Patroclus as leader disguised and distin- 
guished in Achilles’ own armor. Secondly, the Avs BovaAy in all 
of its inevitability has ground its way to the firing of the ships. 
The poet signals the crisis by invoking the Muses.’7 The 
Achaeans are in desperate straits as mighty Ajax, their last 
bulwark, is compelled to retreat with spear broken by Hector. 
“ And the Trojans threw weariless fire/ on the fast ship, and 
suddenly the quenchless flame streamed over it.” ** The response 
to this penultimate challenge is the arming of Patroclus. Achil- 
les cries out, “ Arise, godborn Patroclus; quickly on with the 
armor and J shall rouse the host.” 


ously described in nine lines, and nine lines are devoted to shield and 
baldric. 

16 XT-XV. 17 XVI, 112-13. 

16 790-803. 18 XVI, 122-3. Translation by R. Lattimore. 
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Cue line and leitmotif follow in unbroken sequence. With 
its third appearance there is unquestionably a cumulative effect 
of familiarity, of impressiveness and now, I feel, of pleasure in 
the returning motif. It is the basic formula without the slight- 
est variation in form or rhythm. Even the particularizing line 
1347 appears at the same point in the sequence. Patroclus 
arms as other heroes have done before him. All seems normal, 
regular, customary. Psychologically and in a sense physically 
the return of the familiar for a listening audience creates an 
atmosphere of smoothness, even perhaps a relaxation of tension 
in contrast with which the sharp departure from the norm which 
follows—a kind of peripeteia or reversal—is more strikingly felt. 
At line 139 the formula varies to give the first warning of the 
reversal. The poet constructs a line unique in the poem but a 
line which is a composite from the arming of Agamemnon and 


Paris. 


140 éyyos 8 ody Eder’ oiov auvpovos Aiakidao, 
péya 76 pév od Sivar’ GAXos *Axawv 


IInAiov éx Kopudys, povov Eupevar 


The fact that the spears fit his grasp is significant here, and 
the poet has, I believe, molded his formula to the needs of the 
context. It prepares directly and effectively for the following 
line where the reversal occurs. Patroclus took these spears 
because they fit his grasp; “the spear of Achilles alone he did 
not take, that spear heavy and huge and strong which no other 
of the Achaeans could wield.” The poet has suddenly turned 
from the positive to the negative; the smooth progress is halted. 
Working within the fixed limitations of his formula without 
embellishment for eight lines, Homer, it seems to me, heightens 


1°See Bolling, op. cit., p. 162 for the view that this line was altered 
after the Pisistratean text in order to bring the section into conformity 
with the exchange of armor, For Bolling’s views on the arming of 
Patroclus see pp. 161-4. 
20The arming of Agamemnon (XI, 43) 
el\ero GAkiwa Sovpe xexopvOueva vadke. 
The arming of Paris (III, 338) 
eyxos, & of apypec. 
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the effect of the reversal which comes at the end. Not only does 
he vary the formula in line 139 to suit the context, but he so 
constructs line 140 that the emphatic pause of the trochaic 
caesura falls on oloy, as it does also in line 142 but with slightly 
less emphasis. The meaning of this reversal can only be, I think, 
to lift the range of our perspective and relate the arming of 
Patroclus with the main stream of the poem. Generous Pa- 
troclus, who is about to counterfeit Achilles, whose very life is 
linked with strong chains of friendship and loyalty to Achilles, 
Patroclus cannot really play the role of Achilles. Patroclus is 
not Achilles, and we are reminded of the foreshadowed death of 
Patroclus. Zeus has spoken (VIII, 475-6): Achilles shall not 
re-enter the battle until the fighting shall be in grimmest stress 
about the fallen Patroclus. Early on the day of his arming 
Patroclus had been sent to Nestor by Achilles. It was Nestor 
who first suggested the exchange of armor, and this, says the 
poet, was to Patroclus the beginning of evil (XI, 604). Im- 
mediately after Patroclus’ request to wear the armor Homer 


says: 


So he spoke supplicating in his great innocence, this was 
his own death and evil destruction he was entreating. 


At the moment of his most generous act when the story concen- 
trates on his stature as a warrior in the arming scene the poet 
fills the outer appearance with an inner meaning, poignantly 
foreboding for Patroclus and charged with violent repercussions 
for the wrath of Achilles. 

As did Agamemnon, so does Patroclus prepare for chariot 
warfare.2* Thus Homer within the framework of the arming 
motif but beyond the basic formula completes the arming of 
Patroclus with the harnessing of horses. These are no common 
breed of horses, but the great immortal steeds of Achilles, 
Xanthus and Balius. With them is harnessed in the side traces 
goodly Pedasus, “ who, though being but mortal, kept pace with 
the immortal steeds.” ** Modern critics have questioned the 
authenticity of the Pedasus lines. There is no precedent for a 
third horse in the two-horse chariot world of Homer. Actually, 
as Homer makes clear, Pedasus is not harnessed in the traces 
but is supplementary—a trace horse. Of course, the divine 


21 XVI, 46-7. 22 XVI, 145-54. 28 XVI, 154. 
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horses do not require horse-power. Why then add Pedasus? It 
is not for his physical but his poetic use that Pedasus appears. 
If my interpretation of the arming of Patroclus has any validity, 
the mortal horse reinforces our sense of the mortality of Pa- 
troclus. In the sequel and at the height of the Patrocleia 
Pedasus is slain. The fate of the mortal Pedasus becomes the 
counterpart of the fate of Patroclus. 

It will not escape anyone who is in the least familiar with 
Homeric scholarship that my interpretation rushes recklessly 
into an old briar patch.** Separatists and Analysts tend to 
condemn as a late interpolation the exchange of armor. This 
is a complicated issue. Nonetheless, there is matter relevant to 
the trend of my argument which cannot be avoided. A glance 
at the apparatus criticus will reveal that the observant Zenodo- 
tus athetized line 140 and omitted lines 141-4, i. e. he eliminated 
all reference to Achilles’ spear. He did so, the scholia tell us, 
on the grounds that the lines are (1) inappropriate and (2) 
copied from the arming of Achilles (XIX, 388-91). On the 
other hand, Aristarchus thought the case quite the reverse—that 
the lines belonged here and were copied in the arming of Achilles. 
Apparently there is some room for doubt as to the correctness 
of either opinion. Since the work of Parry it has become in- 
creasingly clear that there simply are no valid grounds, when 
dealing with repeated passages, for maintaining that one is a 
copy, another the original. However, such a fine scholar as Leaf, 
who had not the benefit of Parry’s work, throws his weight on 
the side of Zenodotus. The description of a spear which is not 
to be taken is awkward. “The poet should enlarge upon the 
spear when it is taken, not when it is being left behind.”* I 
think the case is quite the contrary. If one listens to the poem 
as we have it, neither athetizing nor omitting, I submit that the 
reversal in arming is not only appropriate but essential to the 
meaning of the arming of Patroclus. 

It is obvious, of course, that if the exchange of armor is to 
be eliminated from Homer’s Iliad, Books XVI-X VIII must be 
riddled by heavy artillery. “The intention of the exchange,” 


24See Ameis-Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, VI (Leipzig, 1900), 
pp. 14-15 and U. von Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin, 1916), 
pp. 116f. 

2° W. Leaf, op. cit., II, p. 166. 
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says Leaf, “can only have been to strike terror into the enemy; 
it not only fails of this, but passes absolutely unnoticed, for the 
belief of the Trojans that Achilles has joined the fight is only 
momentary, and is amply explained by the appearance of his 
troops.” 7 But this is Homer’s point so unmistakably com- 
municated. Patroclus is not Achilles; the ruse of disguise does 
not, and is not supposed to, endure for long.27 The exchange 
of armor helps to deepen the pathos of Patroclus’ impending 
death, but the deception as such appropriately ceases to have 
importance. The amazing economy of the poet is manifest as 
one looks forward to the further use of the exchange device. 
The armor seems tainted with a kind of fatality,?* as it were a 
talisman of death as Hector in his triumph strips it from 
Patroclus to don it like a gleaming shroud. There is, moreover, 
the necessity for new armor, and there is the salt in Achilles’ 
fresh wound when he learns that Patroclus is dead and Hector 
wears “ that fair armor huge of size, a wonder to behold, that the 
gods gave as a glorious gift to Peleus.” ?® Unless one is pre- 
pared to decimate this portion of the poem, the exchange of 
armor must stay. I submit, therefore, that Homer’s conception 
of the arming of Patroclus would be seriously altered, even 
marred, if the spear, i.e. the exchange of armor, be omitted. 
By combining formula and repeated passage, the poet blends the 
elements of his form to produce a meaning which is consistent 
with the trend of his story. 

The fourth and final appearance of the arming motif is the 
culmination of Books X VIII-XIX, the fulfillment of the Avs 
BovAy and a prelude to violence. The long, almost excruciating 
epic retardation has raised the level of intensity as the raw, red 
anger of Achilles is inflamed by delay. After the formal recon- 
ciliation between Achilles and Agamemnon, the impatience of 


*6 Leaf, ibid., p. 154. 

27 Cf. XVI, 279-83, 423-5, 543 (Glaucus knows it is Patroclus), XVIII, 
130 f. 

28 XVI, 793-800; XVII, 200f. Books XVII and XVIII reveal and 
emphasize the sharp antagonism between Achilles and Hector, This is 
made concrete and direct as Hector seeks to possess (1) the body of 
Patroclus, (2) Achilles’ armor, and (3) Achilles’ horses. Patroclus is 
a friend; the armor, a gift from the gods and symbol of Achilles’ heroic 
stature; the immortal horses, a symbol by contrast of the mortality 
of the hero. 

2° XVIII, 73 f. 
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Achilles, his singleness of purpose, his overwhelming desire for 
immediate revenge dominate the action of Book XIX. It is all 
that the wise Odysseus can do to restrain Achilles long enough 
to permit the troops to eat before the onslaught, for Achilles can 
think of nothing except fallen Patroclus. The gifts of recom- 
pense offered by Agamemnon and the sacrifice to seal the recon- 
ciliation are brushed aside, though for convention’s sake accepted. 
Another time, says Achilles, when the fury in my heart is not so 
great. Not until the shame of Patroclus’ death is avenged will 
I eat. My heart is set on qovos and aiva and dpyadéos ordvos 
avipov.2° It is a delicate touch of Homeric realism that Athena 
is sent to infuse nectar and sweet ambrosia into Achilles’ breast 
that cruel hunger should not come upon his limbs. 

The final passage is the longest and most complex of the four 
arming sequences. There is greater expansion, more variation ; 
there is also, it seems to me, greater subtlety in composition— 
a subtlety which could only be perceived against the sounding 
board of the familiar. How does it depend upon, yet differ 
from, the earlier passages which we have seen? 

The gleam of the Achaeans’ armor went up to heaven and all 
the earth round about laughed with the flashing of bronze, and 
then the cue line is heard as standard introduction—éy 8 péco.or 
Kopvacero Sios ’AxiAAcs.°* What we expect now is the leitmotif, 
but instead four lines intervene before the return of the familiar, 
four lines which, I submit, create a new atmosphere for the 
whole arming—new in large measure because of a departure 
from an established pattern. 


365 rov Kal dd0vTwr pev Kavaxn Tw BE Gace 
AaprrécOnv ws TE céAas, év of Hrop 
div’ dxos 6 8 dpa Tpwoiv peveaivwv 
4 ~ ~ ey 
Svceto Swpa Oeov, ta ot “Hdaoros kdpe Tevxwv. 


Paris arms for shame, Agamemnon for security, Patroclus for 
loyalty and friendship, but Achilles arms in anger and grief for 
gentle Patroclus fallen. The tone and color which is to pervade 
this climactic moment are set indelibly at the outset. It is for 
Patroclus that Achilles arms motivated by fiery anger flashing 
in his eyes and grief unendurable in his heart. From the ex- 
ternal manifestations of wrath the poet penetrates to the internal, 


80 XTX, 214. 81 XTX, 364. 
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tragic results of wrath, touching the vital center of the Iliad as 
a whole—wrath which produces grief and suffering, tragic loss 
from which may derive a firmer footing upon which to build new 
standards of conduct and new insights which may dry up the 
well-springs of Achillean wrath. 

Now follows the familiar leitmotif of arming in three lines 
(369-71), followed by one line of the arming formula (372), all 
without variation until significantly the shield is reached. 


373 avTap peya Te OTLBapoYV TE 
9 ~ OQ 3 , > , 
elAero, Tov céAas yéver’ 
375 as 8 Or’ dy movrowo gavin 
KaLOMEVOLO TUpOS, TO TE KaleTat 
~ 4, 
oiordAw: 8 odk deAAat 
ws am’ "AyiAAnos odkeos céAas ailfép’ txave 


Line 374 begins with a word familiar as a line-beginning of the 
formula. Here, however, there is enjambement, and ¢iAero is 
followed by caesura, a pause, and then continues with elements 
new to the formula. The shield of Achilles has merited the most 
elaborate treatment in Book XVIII. It is not passed by in 
unembellished formula here as we have noted the poet passes by 
the “ tin greaves ” of Achilles.** The shield is far too important. 
It seems to be a kind of symbol of the warrior’s valor and is 
itself sometimes personified.** Leaf comments: “It was here 
(i.e. the shield) that, to a Greek, the ‘ point of honor’ lay; so 
that the shield might be taken to personify the martial fury of 
the bearer.” ** Seven lines are devoted to Achilles’ shield of 
honor, of which six enlarge upon one aspect of its appearance: it 
shines like flaming fire. Round and red like the harvest moon, its 
gleam goes up to heaven as the flame of a burning fire which 
burns far up in the mountains. It is not, I think, mere coinci- 
dence that Homer selects the same word (oéAas) to communicate 
the visual appearance of both the shield and the eyes of Achilles. 
The poet thus reinforces and circles back upon the introductory 
theme.*® The color and temperature of fire are the color and 


*2 Supra, p. 344. 

Cf. XI, 32, XX, 162 dorida, impetuous, on-rushing, furious 
shield). 

84 W. Leaf, op. cit., I, p. 470. 

85 Compare lines 366, 374, 379. 
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temperature of Achilles’ wrath, and his honor, symbolized in 
the shield, demands revenge for Patroclus. 

This reading of the poem is by no means free of difficulty. 
Line 374 has been suspected; it is the work of a blundering 
rhapsode, we are told, a freifliegender Hinschubvers, and surely 
does not go well with the following simile. But it is precisely 
the variation on the formula which seems to me both character- 
istic of Homer and meaningful in context. That the relationship 
between the gleam of the shield and the flashing of Achilles’ 
eyes is not merely fortuitous is revealed, I think, by a study of 
Homer’s use of the word géAas. It is always associated with 
fire; it appears only thirteen times in the forty-eight books of 
Homeric poetry, and of the thirteen occurrences five are in this 
book, twice referring to the fiery, flashing eyes and thrice to the 
shield.2® Yet it is not so much the statistical evidence which 
persuades me, though it is difficult to see how such concentration 
of fire imagery could be coincidental, as it is the consistency of 
this interpretation with the immediate and larger context. 

The passage continues with only an occasional suggestion of 
the formula.** Achilles dons the horsehair-crested helmet which 
shines like a star. Next in order comes the spear. This is no 
new piece of his panoply; it is, as everyone expects, the great 
spear of his father, heavy and huge and strong. Then follow 
the controversial lines 388-91 which were discussed in the arming 
of Patroclus.** The lines certainly belong here. This is the 
spear which bears death for Hector. It is a special spear with 
a history. By repeating the full four lines Homer seems to me 
to have added another dimension of meaning to the arming of 
Achilles. Inevitably one is reminded of Patroclus who could not 
brandish the spear but for whom now in revenge the spear is 
taken. Here is both the power and the economy of repetition. 
The poet has wedded the twofold motivation of the arming—in 
retrospection there is grief and suffering; in anticipation there 
is anger and revenge. 

36 VITI, 76 (lightning of Zeus) ; VIII, 509 (Trojan watchfires) ; VIII, 
563 (Trojan watchfires) ; XV, 600 (burning ships); XVII, 739 (burn- 
ing house); XVIII, 214 (flame from Achilles’ head); XIX, 17 (blaze 
in Achilles’ eyes), 366 (Achilles’ eyes), 374 (shield of Achilles), 375 
(fire), 379 (shield of Achilles) ; Odyssey, XVIII, 354 (glare of torches) ; 


XXI, 246 (fire). 
87 Cf. 381-2 with line-beginnings familiar in the formula. 


38 Supra, p. 348. 
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With the final lines of the arming every reader of Homer is 
familiar, the harnessing of the horses, one of the most beautiful 
and poignant scenes in the J/iad. The immortal horses which 
have borne Patroclus into battle, which have wept for Patroclus 
fallen, over which Zeus has pronounced his Olympian judgment 
of the piteous condition of men *°—these horses are yoked and 
harnessed by Automedon, that same Automedon whom Patroclus 
trusted first after Achilles. And now Achilles, all gleaming in 
his armor like the blazing sun *° obliquely censures the horses 
for their failure to return Patroclus safely to the camp. Xanthus 
answers, bending his head to the ground so that all the mane 
came streaming down even as in grief for Patroclus,** and in 
his answer Homer blends past decision and future destiny by 
penetrating the anger and grief of Achilles with the immanence 
of his death. As death was the companion of Patroclus’ arming, 
so the pathos of mortality rides with Achilles. The great im- 
mortal horses could carry him away more swiftly than the blast 
of the West wind, but there is no recourse before Fate and 
Destiny. Confronted by his shortness of life, Achilles replies to 
the horses. He reveals not only the intense power of his motiva- 
tion to avenge Patroclus but the high quality of his courage. 


“* Xanthos, why do you prophesy my death? This is not 
for you. 

I myself know well it is destined for me to die here 

far from my beloved father and mother. But for all that 

I will not stop till the Trojans have had enough of 
my fighting.” 

He spoke, and shouting held on in the foremost his 
single-foot horses.*” 


In the arming of Achilles, expanded from a fixed formula, the 
wrath, the grief, the motif of the death of Achilles are all caught 
up to create a moment of great power and intensity in the poem. 

A reading of these four passages leads me to the conclusion 
that there is a real difference between the arming of Paris and 


*° XVII, 446-7. 

4° XIX, 398. Sun, moon (374), and star (381) are the images of the 
poet to create a picture of the brilliance of the warrior in full panoply. 
The brilliance is essentially the gleam and heat of fire. It was, after 
all, Hephaestus, god of fire, who fashioned this armor for Achilles. 

“Cf. XVII, 440. 

*° XIX, 420-4. Translation by R. Lattimore. 
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the arming of Achilles, that Homer, as an oral poet, may so 
arrange his formulaic diction and his formula by variation, ex- 
pansion, even by invention that he thereby enriches both the 
texture of his verse and the meaning of his poem. The imagina- 
tive and creative qualities of his poetry are surely not the product 
of a mere mouthpiece of traditional stock lines and phrases, 
nor are they the second-by-second spoutings of a quick-witted, 
facile, oral improviser. Furthermore I think it is important 
that we ought not to be misled into limiting the study of formula 
to merely mechanical measurements—especially the long formula 
where the complexities enhance the possibilities of meaning. The 
arming formula is at no point, it seems to me, simply a con- 
venient and traditional ready-made package inserted when 
needed, for according to my view at each successive appearance 
it gathers power as a poetic instrument. Introduced in its 
simplest form in the arming of Paris, the formula is next ex- 
panded, thereby magnifying the arming of Agamemnon and at 
the same time suggesting the tone of anxiety and discourage- 
ment pervading the Achaean host. It returns in its basic form 
with Patroclus, now with the quasi-lulling effect of a repeated 
and familiar chorus from which there is a carefully designed 
transition to a reversal of mood. The exchange of armor, a 
mere tactical manoeuver in war, reveals not only the essential 
pathos of the arming of the gentle Patroclus but the impossi- 
bility of the travesty. The deception is appearance, the reality 
lies in the unwielded spear. The arming of Achilles is the 
climactic appearance of the formula. It derives its tone and 
its meaning both from its context and from the inevitable 
association with previous armings. In contrast with the arming 
of Agamemnon there is little embellishment for the sake of the 
impressive alone. It is tied as tightly to the arming of Pa- 
troclus as Zeus binds the cords of war over Greek and Trojan 
alike. It is Patroclus who could not take the great spear, 
Patroclus for whom anger and violent, outraged pjvs flash in 
Achilles’ eyes and grief weighs down his heart, Patroclus who 
died for Achilles, himself about to die. 
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LIVY AND STOICISM. 


There is general agreement amongst scholars that Stoicism 
became a doctrine increasingly attractive to the writers of the 
Augustan age. The attempted religious revival, reflected not 
merely in Vergil’s and Livy’s predilection for religious rites 
and customs, but also in Ovid’s Fastt and in the poetry of 
Propertius and Tibullus, must have presented acute intellectual 
problems to its literary sponsors. It is therefore hardly sur- 
prising to find poets like Vergil and Horace revealing in their 
writings a preoccupation with Stoic ideas. We all know that 
there is a sense in which the Aeneid can be called a Stoic poem, 
in that its central theme shows how the destiny of Rome was 
guided by Providence ;* and when we note an increasing empha- 
sis on Stoic elements in the Odes, we may suspect that “the 
Stoic teaching was felt to be in harmony with the official 
Augustan revival.” ? 

Where does Livy stand in relation to this Stoic teaching? 
Remarkably enough, no systematic analysis has ever been made 
of the Ab Urbe Condita to investigate his philosophical views, 
though it is well known that he was a philosopher ® as well as 
a historian, and it would have been the normal course for him 
to declare allegiance to one or other of the recognised schools. 
Such an analysis might go far to reconcile completely divergent 
estimates of Livy’s religious outlook. Bayet has laid emphasis 


1E.g., Aen., I, 205, 257, 382; II, 294, 777; III, 395; IV, 225, 345; 
VI, 66, 461; VII, 239; X, 31. For Stoic elements in Vergil, see R. 
Heinze, Virgils epische Technik*® (Leipzig, 1928), passim; C. Bailey, 
Religion in Vergil (Oxford, 1935), passim; J. F. D’Alton, Horace and 
his Age (London, 1917), pp. 35 f. 

*D’Alton, p. 101. We note not merely Horace’s echoing of Stoic 
proverbs (‘“‘nature demands little,” “the wise man is a king,” ete.; 
see EK, C. Wickham’s note at Odes, III, 2, 17) and praise of Stoic heroes 
like Regulus and Cato, but more significantly the frequent use of deus 
(not di) as in the Epistulae of the neo-Stoic Seneca; see Odes, I, 3, 21; 
12, 14; ITI, 4, 45; 29, 29. 

Seneca, 100, 9: . .. scripsit enim et dialogos quos non magis 
philosophiae adnumerare possis quam historiae, et ex professo philo- 
sophiam continentis libros. . . . 
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on his alleged rationalism: “Le rationalisme sceptique de 
Tite-Live le rattachait assez bien 4 l’esprit Cicéronien.” Livy’s 
interest in matters religious, claims Bayet, is to be interpreted 
merely as evidence that he realised the importance of religious 
phenomena in ancient history, and our attention is drawn to a 
number of passages where an excess of religious sentiment is 
decried.* At the other extreme, Stiibler maintains that Livy 
subscribes whole-heartedly to belief in the traditional Roman 
deities: “ Dass Livius von echtem, unerschiitterlichem Glauben 
an die alten Gétter beseelt ist, steht ausser Zweifel.”*> Such 
disparate views can be partly bridged by the recognition that 
Livy came to history-writing under the influence of philosophy. 
An examination of Cicero’s philosophical work, notably the 
De Natura Deorum and the De Divinatione, illustrates how 
some Stoic philosophers, in their concern to seek for Roman 
traditional thought some reconciliation with the Greek ideas 
which threatened to undermine it, were compelled to adopt a 
more rational outlook towards the State religion. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the evidence 
which can be gleaned from the Ab Urbe Condita to support the 
thesis that Livy wrote from a Stoic standpoint. The suggestion 
has in fact been made, but without supporting evidence, that 
he was a Stoic. But there is one formidable obstacle to any 
assessment from the Ab Urbe Condita of his personal outlook. 
The whole of Roman historiography, from Cato to Tacitus, is 
greatly coloured by Stoic cosmological and ethical theories, for 
Stoic philosophers dominated its development. Livy is the 
traditionalist par excellence; we must concede that the philo- 
sophical outlook inherent in his history, and the very language 
expressive of such an outlook, is common to Roman traditional- 
istic thought. Yet it is in Livy alone that the full implications 
of this Stoic outlook can be measured, for he alone of the greater 
Roman historians is concerned to present a coherent and inte- 
grated pattern of history reconcilable with Stoic premises. 


‘J. Bayet, Budé edn. Livy, I (Paris, 1940), p. xxxix. 

°G. Stiibler, Die Religiositat des Livius (Stuttgart/Berlin, 1941). 
p. 205. 

°E.g. by H. Bornecque, Tite-Live (Paris, 1933), p. 107. For some 
good comments on Stoic influence on his history, especially in connection 
with its ethical precepts, see L. Ferrero, Riv. Fil., XXVII (1949), 
pp. 1-47. 
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Tacitus can throw off the cloak of conventional Stoic colouring 
to state that he is not committed to any philosophical position ; ‘ 
and the monographs of Sallust show the influence of Stoic 
ethical considerations but are hardly concerned to present the 
process of events as part of a cosmological pattern. Livy’s treat- 
ment of the wider theme of Rome’s history seeks to arrange the 
events of the past according to an interpretation inspired not 
only by Stoic ethical tenets, but also by the cosmological and 
theological views with which such tenets are closely connected. 

It is not, however, the rigid determinism of the early Stoic 
dogma which influences Livy’s approach to history so much as 
the later neo-Stoicism preached by Poseidonius, which finds 
little difficulty in coming to terms with much of Roman religious 
thought. This distinction between the old and the new Stoicism 
is important. Bayet rejects the notion that Livy was a Stoic 
because he sees little emphasis laid in the Ab Urbe Condita on 
the omnipotence of impersonal Fate; on the contrary, human 
qualities are continually prominent in shaping the course of 
history. But the Romans’ attitude towards Stoic determinism 
is deeply affected by their traditional preoccupation with ethical 
considerations. The man who respects the rights of gods and 
men, who bases his religious, political, and private life on the 
virtues which the Stoics uphold, is regarded as living in harmony 
with Fate. Thus the man who follows reason and virtue, being 
in harmony with the universe, inevitably succeeds, whereas he 
who espouses rashness and vice equally inevitably fails. This 
is the sort of determinism which Livy habitually expounds. We 
can see from the second book of the De Natura Deorum, where 
the Stoic Balbus lists a number of reverses sustained by generals 
through neglect of the gods,* how Roman Stoicism has enlarged 
the frontiers of its determinism in the same direction, under the 
influence of traditional Roman thought. 

We are here concerned with evidence of Livy’s Stoic standpoint 
not in his ethical teaching® but in such indications of his 
cosmological views as emerge from the Ab Urbe Condtta. 


™Ann., VI, 22. For some good comments on the convention of Stoic 
language and its non-application to Tacitus’ personal views, see B. 
Walker, The Annals of Tacitus (Manchester, 1952), pp. 245 ff. 

°On this topic, Walsh, A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 369 ff. 
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I. ATTACKS ON ACADEMICS AND EPICUREANS. 


Livy’s account of the growth of Rome makes it immediately 
obvious that he could never have been attached to the Academic 
or Epicurean viewpoint. He gives it as his personal conviction 
that Rome was founded by divine assistance and the fates,*° 
and repeatedly in the early books the gods’ power is manifest. 
It is hardly likely that an Epicurean, in whose eyes the gods 
were indifferent to the welfare of men, or an Academic, who 
would have maintained an attitude of at least partial scepticism, 
could have proclaimed such an opinion. To this negative evidence 
can be added the fact that on occasion he vehemently attacks the 
viewpoints of the non-Stoic schools in language redolent of 
the philosophical adversary. Thus he praises Spurius Papirius 
as iwvenis ante doctrinam deos spernentem natus.'' Again, after 
relating how Appius Claudius avoids condemnation by his right 
of appeal to the Assembly, he depicts the baffled plebeians as 
saying ... deos tandem esse et non neglegere humana.'* These 
and similar passages certainly read like professional thrusts at 
the Epicureans and Academics, whom Livy appears to confront 
in the spirit of a Balbus. 


II. Stoic DETERMINISM. 


More important as a demonstration that Livy aligns himself 
with Stoic teaching is a considerable body of positive evidence, 
which is to be found especially in the first decade. In these 
early books we observe the working of a mind which has con- 
cerned itself recently with philosophical issues and is still 
absorbed with them. His awareness that there is a symbolic 
rather than a literal truth in the traditional account of the first 
centuries of Rome’s existence allows him to exert greater freedom 
in interpretation here than in the later books.'* It is therefore 
in the early section that a philosophy can best be discerned ; here 
above all the influence of Stoicism can be measured. 


11 X, 40, 10. 

*TII, 56, 7. These and similar passages are quoted by W. Weissen- 
born, Livy, I (Berlin, 1885), Hinl., p. 17. See also Stiibler, op. cit., 
p. 80. 

18 See his remarks at Praef., §§ 6-7. 
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(a) Use of Final Clauses. 

A careful reading of the early books shows us that the growth 
of Rome is depicted in such a way that its progress appears 
inevitable and predetermined. Especially striking is Livy’s use 
of Final Clauses to convey the impression that a supernatural 
constraint was exercised to ensure that Rome was confronted 
with continuous difficulties from without and within. The 
whole of early Roman history is thus represented as a period of 
trial, in which the military and civic virtues of the Roman people 
are thoroughly tested and hardened so that they may become 
physically and morally capable of world-leadership. 

The most important feature of this extended trial is the 
pressure from external races. One after another they rise to 
challenge Rome’s supremacy, and Livy sees this as part of a 
providential plan.** So, in describing the challenge from the 
Volsci and the Aequi, he writes: ecce, ut idem in singulos annos 
orbis volveretur, Hernict nuntiant Volscos et Aequos, etsi abscisae 
res sint, reficere exercitus.° Here the Final Clause contains 
the notion of predestined fulfilment. So in another passage the 
Volsci are again depicted as the inevitably recurring enemy: 
. . . Volscos velut sorte quadam prope in aeternum exercendo 
Romano militi datos.* Even as late as Book XXXIX we find 
a similar remark about the Ligurians, and the particular task 
allotted to them is to ensure that Roman military discipline 
is not relaxed between wars: 7s hostis velut natus ad continendam 
inter magnorum intervalla bellorum Romanis militarem dis- 
ciplinam erat.** 

When the Romans are not troubled from without, they have 
to contend with domestic difficulties which confront them in the 
same predestined way. These difficulties are of two kinds: discord 
between the orders and the visitations of disease. In each case 
the historian, by use of Final Clauses, suggests the operation of 
an impersonal power which exercises their faculties to the utmost, 


«Livy here invests with a philosophical significance a view long 
held by the Romans themselves, that Roman unity was assisted by 
external pressure. 

10, 
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and develops their domestic virtues, notably concordia, con- 
comitantly with their military prowess :— 


X, 6, 3: tamen, ne undique tranquillae res essent, certamen 
iniectum inter primores civitatis patricios plebetosque. . . . 
VI, 34, 5: ne id nimis laetum parti alteri (sc. patriciis) 
esset, parva ut plerumque solet rem ingentem moliundt causa 
interventt. 


It is not merely by the use of Final Clauses that Livy conveys 
this notion of the inevitability of internal discord when no 
external pressure is exerted. The arrangement of the early books, 
in which he constantly passes from external to internal crises 
and back again, gives us the same impression with sentences 
such as this: quemadmodum bellum minore quam timuerant 
dimicatione erat perfectum, sic in urbe ex tranquillo necopinata 
moles discordiarum .. . exorta est.*® 

Whenever dangers from without and disharmony within pre- 
sent no problems, the Romans find themselves taxed with out- 
breaks of disease as part of the divine plan to keep them 
perpetually facing crises. Again Final Clauses are used to give 
an indication of inevitability :— 


VII, 1, 7: inde L. Genucio et Q. Servilio consulibus et ab 
seditione et a bello quietis rebus, ne quando a metu ac 
periculis vacarent, pestilentia ingens orta. 

VII, 27, 1: cum et foris pax et domi concordia ordinum 
otium esset, ne nimis laetae res essent, pestilentia civitatem 
adorta.... 


But though the Roman people is continually harassed by this 
series of challenges to her spirit of resistance, there is coupled 
with such challenges a supernatural protection which prevents 
her being overwhelmed by simultaneous difficulties of external 
war, internal discord, and disease. Thus we read that during a 
time of pestilence there was no danger from without nor dissen- 
sion within. Only when the disease has vanished do the other 
difficulties return: at whi eae sollicitudines (sc. pestilentiae) dis- 
cessere, omnia quibus turbari solita erat civitas, domi discordia, 
foris bellum exortum.’® On other occasions this protection averts 
domestic chaos by diverting the attention of the dissident ele- 


18 TV, 43, 3. IV, 52, 8. 
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ments of the state against a common external enemy. Thus an 
attack by the Aequi prevents internal discord from deteriorating 
into open anarchy: . . . uwlteriusque ventum foret—adeo exar- 
serant animis—ni velut dedita opera nocturno impetu Aequorum 
Corbione amissum praesidium nuntiatum esset.?° The phrase 
velut dedita opera betrays the fact that Livy seeks a pattern and 
a predestined plan in these events.”* 

The significance of these passages does not lie in the fact 
that Livy claims supernatural aid for the Romans in these early 
years of trial. Roman historians from Fabius Pictor onwards 
had claimed that the gods were on the side of Rome; it was 
part of the Romans’ religious tradition that the gods would 
favour them if they adhered to their duties towards gods and men 
by showing pietas and fides. What is significant, as revealing 
a Stoic outlook, is the impersonal method of depicting such help. 
In all these passages suggestive of the imposition of a period 
of trial and of a providential protection bestowed upon the 
Romans, the traditional deities are not mentioned. There is 
here a suggestion of a philosophic concept of godhead, reminiscent 
of the impersonal deity of Stoic physics—an active purposeful 
power working to a preordained end, immanent in matter and 
itself material.** 

The objection may be made that these methods of depicting 
Roman difficulties, especially the Final Clauses, are no more 
than verbal and rhetorical tricks. But it is surely no coincidence 
that they lead us in a definite philosophical direction. At worst 
such stylistic features would give us a valuable insight to the 
workings of the historian’s mind. But such widespread employ- 
ment of these expressions more probably indicates a conscious 
philosophical attitude in Livy’s account of the growth of Rome. 


(b) Fatum. 
Another important indication of Livy’s adherence to Stoic 
cosmological tenets can be observed in his usage of fatum. But 
here again we must distinguish between the old Stoicism and 


TIE, 30, 2. 

*1 Polybius uses a similar phrase, worep érirndes (I, 86, 7; II, 4, 3, 
ete.). Such phraseology, taken with the other evidence, is surely 
suggestive of Stoic determinism. 

22 Diog. Laert., VII, 134 ff. 
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the new. The old, strict notion of 7 civappévyn, the predestined 
end to which Providence (IIpévoa) guides mankind, is in neo- 
Stoicism contaminated with the Roman religious view of the 
fata as Gotterspriiche, divine communications made through 
oracles, dreams, prodigies, divination, and augury. The later 
Stoics Chrysippus and Poseidonius both admitted that the future 
could be foreseen by these means because of the essential harmony 
(cuprdGea) of the universe linking the macrocosm with the 
microcosm; order or disorder in the smaller will divulge the 
same state in the larger. Neo-Stoicism therefore gives to fatum 
not the sense of an inscrutable destiny, but one which though 
predetermined can be foreseen.** 

Most of Livy’s usages of fatwm and fata either reflect this 
sense of Gotterspriiche which emerges from Roman religious 
thought,”* or are merely conventional expressions for “ death ” 
and the like ?* without particular teleological significance ; this 
is the Stoic language which colours earlier historiography. But 
other passages suggest that Livy is interpreting events expressly 
from a Stoic viewpoint. Servius Tullius’ plan to avoid the 
hatred of the Tarquinii by giving his daughters to them in 
marriage is described with the comment: nec rupit tamen fatt 
necessitatem humanis consiliis quin invidia regni etiam inter 
domesticos infida omnia atque infesta faceret. Then a little 
later: tulit enim et Romana regia sceleris tragici exemplum, ut 
taedio regum maturior veniret libertas ultimumque regnum esset 
quod scelere partum foret.*° Here, then, it is the necessity of 
fate (contrasted with human purposes to emphasise its super- 
natural nature) which brings to an end the fides and concordia 
of the royal house, and thereby paves the way for the entry of 
freedom. We see from this context the connection between the 
determinism expressed by Final Clauses (ut taedio regum 
maturvor veniret libertas . . .) and Livy’s concept of fatum. 


*8° For fata as Gotterspriiche, W. F. Otto, R.-H., VI, col. 2048. For 
neo-Stoicism’s admission of prodigies, dreams, divination, etc., see Cic., 
De Div., I, 3, 6; 31, 66. 

**'V, 16, 10; 19, 1; VIII, 24, 2 and 11; XXI, 22, 9; XXIX, 10, 8, 
etc. 

*5 TIT, 50, 8; V, 40, 3; IX, 18, 19; X, 29, 3; XLII, 11, ete. 
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It is not merely in the first book ** that fatum is found in this 
strictly Stoic sense. In the eighth book there is the celebrated 
description of the disobedience of T. Manlius and his subsequent 
execution by his father Manlius Torquatus. Manlius’ acceptance 
of a challenge by the Tusculan Geminus Maccius in contravention 
of his father’s orders is thus accounted for by Livy: movet 
ferocem animum iuvenis seu ira seu detrectandi certaminis pudor 
seu inersuperabilis vis fatt. These are not so much alternative 
reasons for his conduct as alternative methods of expressing the 
same reason; it is inevitable that ferocia and temeritas should 
be punished. The strength of this phrase with its clear Stoic 
connotation can hardly be dismissed as a purely conventional 
utterance.”® 

In Book XXV there are two further striking remarks illus- 
trative of Stoic influence. One of them is in a speech delivered 
by the spokesman of the punished survivors of Cannae; it is 
a piece of special pleading not to be attributed to Livy himself. 
But the phrase—fato, cuius lege immobilis rerum humanarum 
ordo seritur **—has obvious Stoic associations. The other passage 
is more important as an expression of Livy’s own views. Tiberius 
Gracchus experiences a macabre and ill-omened incident when 
two snakes devour the liver of his sacrificial victim. The 
haruspices order a renewal of the sacrifice, with the same result 
on two further occasions, so Gracchus is warned by them to 
beware of ambuscades. Finally we read: nulla tamen providentia 
fatum imminens moveri potuit.*° Here it almost seems as if a 
Stoic viewpoint has been superimposed upon the traditional 
account; Livy depicts the incident in such a way as to suggest 
that Gracchus was irretrievably foredoomed to death. Fatum 
here goes beyond the Roman symbolism of inevitable punishment 
attending on vice, for there is no hint of Gracchus’ neglect or 
guilt; this is the Stoic eizapyévy in its original force. 

Though fatum and fata appear frequently bearing the tradi- 
tional Roman sense of (fotterspriiche, the passages betraying 


27 Acainst Stiibler, op. cit., p. 4, n. 5. 

28 VIII, 7, 8. We note that this alternative, “the unconquerable might 
of fate,” serves to lessen the guilt of young Manlius, towards whom Livy 
is in general very sympathetic. 

20 XXV, 6, 6. 
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a strictly Stoic notion are few; but we have noted that the 
neo-Stoics accommodated their views to harmonise with Roman 
religious beliefs. And in the passages which we have examined 
it can fairly be claimed that there are definite signs of a 
Weltanschauung dominated by Stoic concepts. 


(c) Fortuna. 


In what light did the Stoics regard fortuna? As they postu- 
lated a universe moving on a predestined course, guided by the 
Intelligence of the world (IIpdvo) to a predetermined end, 
there was clearly no room in their dogma for the figure of 
Fortuna/Tyche, whose essential characteristics are fickleness and 
malevolence. At the same time, the prevalence of Tyche in the 
Hellenistic world, where she was worshipped as a goddess with 
temples, streets, and city-regions dedicated to her, made it 
essential that the Stoic schoolmen should come to terms with 
her, and attempt to explain her within the context of their own 
beliefs. Both in Greece and at Rome they were assisted in this 
by earlier religious tradition. Pindar, in his Twelfth Olympian, 
hails Fortune as the daughter of Zeus, the goddess who governs 
ships at sea, battles on land, and the counsels, hopes, and fears 
of men. Aeschylus and Sophocles express less symbolically this 
view that Tyche is the manifestation of the power of the gods.** 
At Rome, Fors Fortuna, a deity of Etruscan origin, had as her 
province “the incalculable element in life,” as Warde-Fowler 
puts it, and was worshipped in many shrines as a respected 
member of the Roman Pantheon.*? Roman Stoics could thus 
explain away Fortuna in the same way as they accounted for 
other deities; each and all of them are symbols in their peculiar 
spheres for the world-Intelligence. Where fortuna is regarded 
more impersonally, she personifies the operation of this world- 
Intelligence; in the every-day language of Roman religion, she 
manifests the power of the gods. 

Thus for the Stoic fortuna and fatum are often identical. If 
Livy is to be consistent with Stoic teachings he must accordingly 
avoid reference to Fortuna/Tyche. A recent study of six key- 


#1 Aesch., Choeph, 783-5: Soph., Phil. 1316. 
82 See G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer (Miinchen, 1912), 
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passages convincingly demonstrates that there is no evidence that 
Livy projects the figure of Fortuna/Tyche in any of them.** 
A further indication of Livy’s aversion to Tyche is his careful 
rearrangement of passages of Polybius where the power of Tyche 
is stressed. Now Polybius was writing in a world in which 
Tyche’s influence was at its height; and not infrequently he 
mentions her in the generally-used sense of a capricious, vindic- 
tive deity, though these references are largely conventional and 
without supernatural significance. Even so, Livy pointedly 
ignores them, or substitutes an alternative explanation when 
Polybius has attributed a particular event to Tyche. 

A good example of this can be found in a comment of Polybius’ 
that the Boeotians were in such a parlous state that they were 
lucky to survive the Romans’ wars with Philip and Antiochus. 
He continues: ye py trois od Sedvyov, GAA’ Gomwep exirydes 
dvrarddoow Bapéws ESokev avrois érepBaivew. Livy 
ignores here the workings of Fortune, and writes: ... per multa 
iam saecula publice privatimque labante egregia quondam disci- 
plina gentis et multorum eo statu qui diuturnus esse sine muta- 
tione rerum non posset.** Another Polybian passage describes 
how Tyche, as though to exact punishment for all Philip’s crimes, 
set upon him furies, punishers, and avengers of his victims, so 
that he was seized by madness. Livy again ignores Tyche, 
remarking that men’s curses on Philip were heard by all the 
gods (and therefore destruction for Philip follows) .* 

The impression that in these contexts Livy is deliberately 
avoiding mention of fortuna is strengthened by a number of 
other passages. We find nothing of a remark made by Polybius 
that Hannibal had tried to make peace, “ distrusting Fortune.” * 
Again, in his account of the fall of Abydus Livy has avoided 
the conclusion of Polybius that “one is strongly inclined to find 
fault with Fortune” in the case of the Abydenes, whose fate 
was a poor reward for their bravery.*7 And whereas Polybius 


*°H. Erkell, Augustus Felicitas Fortuna (Goteborg, 1952), pp. 162 ff. 
The passages are V, 32, 6-49, 7; XXI, 43, 2-13; XXII, 1, 5-7, 14; 
XXII, 9, 7-39, 22; XXVIII, 40, 3-44, 18; XXX, 30-31. 

** Pol., XX, 7, 1-2; Livy, XXXVI, 6, 2. 

*° Pol., XXXIII, 10, 2 ff.; Livy, XL, 5, 1. 

XV, 15, 5; L., XXX, 36, 9ff. 

*P., XVI, 32, 5; L., XXXI, 19. 
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in a short character-sketch of Hannibal remarks that he was 
an admirable leader “when Fortune blew strongly and when 
it did not,” Livy writes: ac nescio an mirabilior adversis quam 
secundis rebus fuerit. Even where Polybius’ usage is clearly 
metaphorical, Livy avoids mention of Fortuna/Tyche.** 

But if in these passages Livy has preferred to make no mention 
of fortuna, there are elsewhere many occasions on which he 
clearly connects the word with the gods, with the clear implica- 
tion that it is a manifestation of divine power.*® This is obvi- 
ously consonant with the Stoic view of life, and it would be hard 
to deny that such an equation is conscious and purposeful. We 
read, for example, how Camillus was urging the Romans to 
destroy Antium, and how his speech was interrupted: inter 
sermonem eius—credo rem Antiatem diuturniorem manere dis 
cordi fuisse—legati ab Nepete ac Sutrio auxilium adversus 
EHtruscos petentes veniunt ... eo vim Camilli ab Antio fortuna 
avertit.*° This passage is notable because the remark about the 
gods’ will is a personal interjection by Livy, owing nothing to 
his sources; fortuna is depicted as fulfilling the divine plan by 
diverting Camillus from Antium. Again, when the Gauls’ 
supremacy is being wrested from them by the Romans, we read: 
tam verterat fortuna, iam deorum opes humanaque consilia rem 
Romanam adiuvabant.*: Erkell may be right in his rendering 
“the luck had changed,” but the equation of fortuna with the 
power of the gods is surely no coincidence. Significant, too, is 
the association with humana consilia, the human means by which 
the divine power is manifest. A third passage is even more 
important, where Livy tells of the rashness and impiety of 
Flaminius: ... non modo legum aut patrum maiestatis sed ne 
deorum quidem satis metuens ; hanc insitam ingenio eius temeri- 
tatem fortuna . . . aluerat.*? Here too we find the same intimate 
relationship between fortuna and divine and human activity. 
It is interesting to find her here clothed in the garb of the 
Hellenistic Tyche ; she nourishes Flaminius’ weakness to destroy 


XI, 19, 5; L., XXVIII, 12, 2. 

*° This is of course not to accord a separate personality to Fortuna 
such as we find in Dante (Inferno, Canto VII, 67 ff.). 
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him later. But in Livy the whole activity of fortuna has a 
thoroughly just and moral basis; she only appears to work at 
random to our defective vision, for in fact she symbolizes the 
just working of Providence.** 

This is a concept of fortuna which we encounter repeatedly. 
Of C. Sempronius, for example, when he leads a Roman army 
against the Volsci, we read: tamquam constantissimae rei for- 
tunae fretus .. . omnia temere ac neglegenter egit adeo ut 
disciplinae Romanae plus in Volsco exercitu quam in Romano 
esset. Ergo fortuna, ut saepe alias, virtutem est secuta.** Success, 
implies Livy, is the result of courage, foresight, and discipline ; 
to rely on fortuna without exercising these qualities is madness, 
because she attends only on those who have them. She is incon- 
stant only in the eyes of those who do not adhere to the Stoic 
virtues. The same point is made in connection with the capture 
of Veii; fortuna attends upon omnia summa ratione consilioque 
acta.** 

We thus observe that Livy’s view of fortuna reflects the 
traditional Stoic influence equating her with the divine power 
which ensures that a man ultimately gets his deserts. The de- 
scription of the Gallic capture of Rome is a striking example 
of this. Though here again the language is reminiscent of 
Fortuna/Tyche (adeo occaecat animos fortuna ubt vim suam 
ingruentem refringt non vult),*® a careful examination of the 
passage shows that Livy blames the three Fabii for their 
neglegentia as military tribunes in not conducting an adequate 
levy, for lack of military preparations and of a ratio pugnae. 
The defeat, then, is the result of moral failures, and fortuna 


“8 This symbolism of Fortuna as the principle of justice in the world 
is echoed in Horace (Odes, I, 35). See E. C. Wickham’s note ad loc. 

On this passage (XXII, 3, 4) see the comments of Erkell, op. cit., 
p. 166. His conclusion is that fortuna here is merely a stylistic orna- 
ment; Livy accounts for the disaster with the exposure of the temeritas 
and ferocia of Flaminius. In assenting to this view that fortuna is a 
personification of the process by which such vitia are punished, we 
must none the less be aware that Livy is philosophically preoccupied 
with her, and equating her with the principle of right order in the 
universe which the Stoics would label [pdévaa. 

#7. 
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represents the inevitable world-process which brings disaster as 
punishment for them. This and other usages of fortuna in this 
section of the narrative *7 have an intimate connection with the 
words of Camillus: “ Look at the successes and failures of these 
years ; you will find that all ended successfully when you attended 
on the gods, and unsuccessfully when you spurned them.” * 

The connection between the working of fortuna and such 
pietas towards the gods is also illustrated in the account of the 
battle of Sentinum. At the first onset, the Roman and Samnite 
armies are equally matched (communis adhuc Mars belli erat, 
necdum discrimen fortuna fecerat qua datura vires esset). It 
is only after P. Decius has performed his act of self-immolation 
on behalf of his country that the threatened superiority of the 
enemy is overcome by a sudden and remarkable transformation, 
and the Romans on the left wing get the upper hand (haec in 
sinistro cornu fortuna variaverat).*® Here too we find an 
intimate relationship between the gods to whom Decius sacrifices 
himself and fortuna; and it is Decius’ bravery which is instru- 
mental in the Roman victory, showing that the gods work through 
the virtues of men. 

Apart from these examples of fortuna suggestive of the 
general manifestation of divine power in the Stoic sense, we can 
also observe many references to the sectional power which she 
wields; phrases like fortuna popult Romani, fortuna urbis 
repeatedly recur. Such phrases may well owe their origin to the 
protective role of Tyche in such Greek towns as Syracuse,°° and 
some of them exist before the Augustan writers; Sallust, for 
example, talks of the fortuna reipublicae.** But it is in the 
Augustan writers Vergil and Livy that we first find them in 
profusion. Perhaps the increased vogue of such phrases is 
attributable to a deliberate political campaign to inspire unity 
in the state by the suggestion that Rome’s progress was provi- 
dential. But it should not escape our notice that this notion of 
a “sectional” fortuna is easily reconciled with Stoic beliefs, 


‘TV, 42, 4; 43, 6; 49, 5. 

ey, 5. 

28, 1; 2, 7. 

5° See C. Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome (Oxford, 
1932), pp. 136-7. 
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and it can be argued that this new emphasis on the workings of 
fortuna within the body-politic is attributable to a Stoic approach 
on the part of Livy and Vergil. 

As an instance, when the Aequi and the Volsci are preparing 
to attack Rome, and instead suddenly attack each other, Livy 
attributes this escape to the fortuna populi Romani: hinc ex 
certamine Volscit Aequine imperatorem coniuncto exercitut 
darent, seditio, deinde atrox proelium ortum. ibi fortuna populi 
Romani duos hostium exercitus haud minus pernicioso quam 
pertinaci certamine confecit.** If we recall the passages quoted 
earlier which suggest that Rome enjoyed providential protection 
in her early years, we realise that here Livy is reproducing the 
same idea. Fortuna is not here the equivalent of “luck”; the 
destruction of the two armies is one event in the inevitable growth 
of Roman power. In a still more striking passage later the 
identical idea is emphasised: deserta omnia, sine captte, sine 
virtbus, di praesides ac fortuna urbis tutata est, quae Volscts 
Aequisque praedonum potius mentem quam hostwm dedit.** 
There is no essential dichotomy between the di praesides and the 
fortuna urbis, for the second expresses in a more philosophic 
way what the first conveys to the believer in the traditional 
religion. 

In these passages, fortuna approximates to the soul of the 
state, the genius that motivates it. Because in this sense it can 
be regarded as the spirit of the body-politic, it can not merely 
defend the Roman state, but can also be defended by the courage 
of its citizens. So we read of Horatius Cocles: id munimentum 
illo die fortuna urbis Romanae habuit.°* And when a Roman 
army was betrayed by the rashness and inexperience of its 
generals, the steadfast courage of the troops likewise defended 
“what was left of the fortune of the Roman people.” * 

We see here that the concept of a sectional Pronoia mani- 
festing the divine benevolence and itself immanent in the body- 
politic is merging with the notion of the destiny preordained 


1T, 40, 13. 

7, 1. 

14, 

55 VI, 30, 6. The fortune of the Roman people has here been diminished 
by the temeritas and inscitia of her leaders—an idea completely in 
accord with Livy’s thesis that fortuna attends only on the Stoic virtues. 
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for a particular nation or group. There are many passages with 
this exclusive sense of destiny restricted to particular persons. 
So the appointment of Camillus brings a mood of increased hope 
to Rome, and the city’s future seems more assured. Omnia 
repente mutaverat imperator mutatus: alia spes, alius animus 
hominum, fortuna quoque alia urbis videri.®® Elsewhere we find 
references to the destiny of a household (fortuna domus), to 
that of various races—Samnites, Carthaginians, Greeks; to the 
Romans and Hernici together, and likewise the Romans and 
the Carthaginians in the inevitable role of victors and vanquished 
respectively.5” Finally there are references to the fortuna loci, 
the notion that a particular battle-field repeats its history.** 

In all the passages thus far discussed, Livy has used the word 
fortuna to express the power of the gods or the Stoic Providence 
or Destiny. In other contexts, where no reference to divine 
interest or activity is juxtaposed, an awareness of Livy’s Stoic 
preoccupations can achieve an interpretation of greater signifi- 
cance. So we read how a Gallic army penetrated Latin terri- 
tory during a time of acute domestic discord at Rome, which 
reached its climax when a plebeian, M. Popilius Laenas, was 
elected consul. Then: fortuna quoque inlustriorem plebewum 
consulem fecit: nam cum ingentem Gallorum exercitum in agro 
Latino castra posutsse nuntiatum esset, Scipione gravi morbo 
implicito Gallicum bellum Popilio extra ordinem datum.*® If 
we assume here not the apparent meaning of “chance” or 
“luck ” but the Stoic Pronoia, the whole passage gains in sig- 
nificance, for the providential illness of Scipio brings with it 
the opportunity for the plebeian consul to win military fame, 
and thus make his tenure of the supreme magistracy more accept- 
able; so he assists in the gradual transformation of the character 
of the Roman state from a narrow oligarchy to a more equitable 
system. Fortuna here plays an important role in Livy’s phi- 
losophy of history; similar examples of her working through 
illness can be found elsewhere.®° 


eV 19, 3. 

6? XXVI, 18, 11; VIII, 37, 4; XXVII, 51, 12; XXXVII, 54, 24; VII, 
8, 4; XXI, 10, 6. 
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Similar is the concept of fortuna’s endowing the new-born 
child with its faculties and social status. Here a direct religious 
influence may have caused such an evolution of the word. The 
goddess Fortuna was venerated especially by women, who looked 
to her for success in their relations with men, and for the future 
happiness of their children. Significant too are the attitudes 
of the philosophical schools, propounding here views markedly 
similar to each other. The Epicureans equated the word with 
the natural movement of the atoms comprising the universe ; 
in other words, Fortuna and Natura are the same thing.** We 
observe how Polybius, reflecting Stoic influence, frequently 
identifies r¥yn with dios in the same way.®* So in discussions 
of men’s natural endowments we find fortuna and natura equated. 
Of king Attalus we read: huic viro praeter dwitias nihil ad 
spem regni fortuna dederat. Of P. Licinius Crassus and his 
talents, Livy writes: . . . congestis omnibus humanis ab natura 
fortunaque.® 

There are a number of occasions on which fortuna clearly 
bears the sense of “chance” or “luck.” This does not neces- 
sarily betray any inconsistency in Livy’s views. Just as nowadays 
convinced theists accept philosophically the notion of an all- 
embracing Providence, yet in their every-day speech are apt to 
be influenced by conventional language, so Livy uses fortuna 
(as well as fors and casus) in the sense of “luck,” whilst 
believing that all events are predetermined; in the final analysis 
such luck is sent by the gods. One might quote several examples 
of the word in this sense.** In some contexts fortuna bears 
the sense of “luck” for deliberate purposes of characterisa- 
tion ; so Fabius Cunctator depends on constlium and ratio rather 
than on fortuna.®> But these usages are to be found in speeches, 


61 So Lucretius (V, 77 and 107) uses the two words with an identical 
meaning. Menander, friend of Epicurus, expresses a similar sentiment 
about fortune (fr. 594). 

62 See Warde-Fowler, 0. R., XVII (1903), pp. 446 ff. 

68 XXXIII, 21, 2; XXX, 1, 4. 

6417, 12, 7 (Minucius attempts to assassinate Porsinna) quo temere 
traxit fortuna facinus, scribam pro rege obtruncat. XXVIII, 30, 11 
(sea-battle between forces of Laelius and Adherbal) cwm inter triremes 
fortuna regente anceps proelium misceretur. ... In these passages the 
emphasis is on the unpredictability of the situation. 

*5 See Stiibler, op. cit., pp. 113 ff., for some illuminating remarks on 
the importance of this contrast in the characterisation of Fabius. 
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which Livy uses as a medium for effective characterisation ; in 
his narrative, this sense of “luck” is largely confined to clichés 
used unconsciously, such as rem (se) fortunae committere,® 
fortunam temptare (experiri, sequi),®" fortunae credere.°* 

In the speeches, we find fortuna used in a more unrestrained 
way, a feature attributable to the effects of the schools of 
rhetoric, where the teachers were almost exclusively Greek; the 
elder Seneca’s collection of Suasoriae and Controversiae are full 
of references to the fickle and malevolent power of Fortuna/ 
Tyche.®® Livy regards his speeches as rhetorical exercises in 
which he depicts not his own views but those most appropriate 
to the character concerned. It has been demonstrated, for 
example, how Hannibal’s trust in fortuna is overstressed by com- 
parison with the faithful version of Polybius.”° On the other 
hand, a character of the best Roman type such as Publius 
Scipio, father of Africanus, in strong contrast to Hannibal lays 
emphasis on the power of the gods rather than on Fortuna/ 
Tyche.”* In view of the importance of characterisation in Livy’s 
writing, and the part which the speeches play in this aim, we 
should be foolish to look for his personal views in his use of 
fortuna in speeches.*”? 


66 TIT, 60, 2; 61, 14; VII, 12, 11; IX, 12, 11, ete. 

°7 VIII, 35, 12; 37, 4; XXIII, 16, 7; XXV, 27, 8, ete. 

88 XXX, 30, 18; XLV, 8, ete. 

°° Suas., I, 3; II, 15; IV, 3; V, 8; VI, 4, 10, 24, ete. Contr, I, 1, 4, 5, 
6, 10, 11, 12, ete. 

7° Pol., III, 63, Livy, XXI, 43f. In Polybius, Tyche is mentioned 
only once, whereas Livy intensifies the fortuna-motif by introducing 
her four times. Similarly in their versions of a speech of Hannibal 
delivered in Africa, Polybius (XV, 6-7) has Tyche three times, Livy 
(XXX, 30: here following Polybius) has fortuna no less than nine 
times. 

71 XXT, 40, 11. 

73 One difficulty which the Wortstudie of fortuna involves is the wide 
use of the word in senses other than that of a power, capricious or 
purposeful, and that of destiny or luck. This range of subsidiary mean- 
ings is wider than those offered by Lewis and Short. The commonest 
sense is that of position or situation (condicio) embracing both social 
rank (rich or poor, freeman or slave) and particular predicaments 
(defendant, prisoner, besieged townsman, etc.). This use is found over 
a hundred times in Livy. Elsewhere the word means wealth (divitiae), 
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The cumulative evidence of anti-Epicureanism and anti- 
Academicism, and of the strong element of determinism in the 
first decade suggested by the use of Final Clauses, the employ- 
ment of fatwm in an orthodox neo-Stoic way, and the usage 
of fortuna without the connotation of the Hellenistic Tyche but 
rather often equated specifically with divine power—this evidence 
suggests that Livy interprets the events of the past in a manner 
consistent with Stoic premises. 

We can now approach with greater confidence the vexed 
question of Livy’s religious views. Stiibler’s belief that Livy gave 
sincere assent to the traditional Roman deities is seen to be 
partly justified, for the Stoics encouraged such assent. The 
popular notions about the gods, they claimed, were by no means 
to be despised, for the consensus gentium is a most powerful 
argument for the existence of divinity ; and these beliefs contain 
an important allegorical truth, for the gods of the Roman 
Pantheon symbolise the existence of the godhead resident in 
matter. Balbus, in the De Natura Deorum, is very insistent on 
this point.”* We must also bear in mind the marked similarities 
between the Stoic and the old Roman theology. The Roman 
pantheistic notion of numina, each charged with a particular 
sphere—woods, crops, streams, and so on,—is readily reconcilable 
with the Pronoia of Stoic physics, the material godhead imma- 
nent in matter. In both systems the gods are not anthropo- 
morphic as they were for the Greeks; they do not wander freely 
upon the earth interfering directly with human affairs, but wield 
their sway impersonally by laying down rules of conduct on the 
observance of which success depends. As Manlius Capitolinus 
puts it: “The gods will prevent my death, but they will never 
come down from heaven for my sake; they must give you the 
spirit to prevent it, as they have granted me the power to defend 
you in war from the barbarian foe. ...” The same point is made 


usually in the plural; result (eventus), both in a neutral sense and 
with the implication of success and failure (II, 47, 1; VI, 24, 9; VIII, 
30, 5, ete.) ; opportunity (occasio) (IV, 55, 2; VII, 35, 5; XXI, 41, 4, 
ete.) ; risk (temeritas) (XXII, 60, 24; XXIII, 16, 7; XXV, 27, 8, 
etc.) ; vicissitudes (vices) especially in the sense of the changing course 
of battle (IX, 8, 4; XXIV, 31, 1, etc.) ; the future (futura) (IV, 28, 7; 
V, 34, 8, ete.). 
* F.D., Il, 4, 18; Til, 24, 6. 
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in another speech: “The gods never personally lay hands on 
the guilty; it is enough for them to arm the injured with 
opportunity for revenge.” 

Livy thus professes belief in a Roman religion which has 
been rationalised by Stoicism. The traditional beliefs clearly 
offer him a congenial outlet emotionally ; and in his description 
of the rise of Rome his somewhat uncritical view of the function 
of the historian allows him to set down the traditional material 
without specifically rejecting accounts of divine intervention of 
a miraculous nature. But it is important to note how frequently 
he qualifies such stories with an alternative, more rational ex- 
planation, or by such vague phraseology as “ dicitur,” “ traditum 
memoriae,” “vist sunt,” so that he politely dissociates himself 
from belief in them.’* To this extent Bayet’s attribution to him 
of a rationalisme sceptique is clearly vindicated. Indeed, to 
attribute to him on the level of the intellect a literal acceptance 
of the validity of the old Roman beliefs and ritual would be 
ridiculous ; he was an intellectual with a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek philosophical thought. Rather, with what seems to 
us the ambivalence of the Roman Stoic, he propounds such 
beliefs because he considers them as allegorically true. 

It is within this context of neo-Stoicism reconciled with 
Roman religious thought that Livy’s attitude towards prodigies, 
dreams, and the like is best apprehended. The Stoics were 
divided on this issue, for whereas Panaetius had rejected such 
means of foretelling future events, Poseidonius had accepted 
them. Livy reflects to some extent the uncertainty, and when 
he explains his inclusion of the lists of prodigies in the Ab Urbe 
Condita, his tone is markedly defensive.”* But the very fact that 
he reports the prodigies so conscientiously indicates his accept- 
ance of the possibility of their efficacy; in so doing he aligns 
himself with the teaching of Poseidonius that through the 
existence of the Stoic world-harmony relating the macrocosm to 
the microcosm the future can be foretold. 

Yet though he accepts this in principle, his frequently caustic 
comments on the prodigies claimed shows his awareness of the 


7 VI, 18,9; V, 11, 16. 

J, 4, 2; ITI, 8, 1; V, 22, 5, ete., for alternative explanations; I, 45, 
4; 55, 5; II, 7, 2; 36, 8, for vague phraseology. 

76 XLITI, 13, 1. 
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dangers of psychosis in times of terror and defeat." We should 
not therefore assume that by giving credence to the importance 
of such alleged occurrences as ship-shapes shining in the sky, 
lakes running with blood, and unborn children crying from the 
womb Jo triumphe, Livy is reverting to the unthinking fear 
of a primitive society. These incidents do not appear to him 
as the direct acts of some malevolent god, but in the complex and 
sophisticated cosmology of the Stoics he sees the prodigies as 
possibly symptomatic of a disordered universe, portending future 
disaster. (It is instructive in this connection to read Plutarch’s 
account of the Patavian augur Cornelius, who divined from a 
flight of birds the time and the result of the battle of Pharsalus. 
Livy, he adds, attests to the truth of this claim.) * 

Thus Livy’s Stoic approach to religious questions attempts to 
reinterpret the old beliefs and to reconcile them as far as possible 
with the human reason. Then, by concentrating on the duty of 
men in relation to the gods and to each other, by emphasising 
that virtue will be rewarded and vice punished, and by focussing 
men’s eyes on the providential nature of Rome’s world-leader- 
ship,?* Livy attempted to adapt this message to the particular 
needs of Augustan society.*° 

University DuBLIN. P. G. WALSH. 

77 XXIV, 10, 6: (prodigia) quae quo magis credebant simplices ac 
religiosi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. XXI, 62, 1: ... multa ea 
hieme prodigia facta aut, quod evenire solet motis semel in religionem 
animis, multa nuntiata et temere credita sunt, . . . See also the scathing 
condemnation of prava religio at XXVII, 23, 2. 

78 Plut., Caes., 47. 

7°On this topic of Roman imperial destiny, see H. Hoch, Die Dar- 
stellung der politischen Sendung Roms bei Livius (Frankfurt, 1951). 

Shortly before correcting the proofs of this article, I was able to obtain 
the useful study of I. Kajanto, God and Fate in Livy (Turku, Finland, 
1957). Kajanto concedes some Stoic influence in Livy’s account of the 
foundation of Rome, but his general conclusion is that the historian 
regards the course of events as mainly determined by human beings. 
It is certainly true that after the third Decade the theological pre- 
occupations largely disappear (under Polybian influence). But Kajanto 
seems to me to underestimate Stoic influences in the first and third 
Decades. For more detailed criticism of his book, see my review in 
J.R.S8. (1958). 

8°T wish to thank Dr. A. H. McDonald, Professor A. Momigliano, and 
Professor F. W. Walbank for their helpful criticisms of earlier drafts 
of this article. 
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A LOVE-DUET. 


In his Eecclesiazusae 952-75 Aristophanes makes a Young 
Woman and a Young Man sing an amoebaeic song, which falls 
into two pairs of parallel verses, nicely matched in manner, 
subject, and length. The Young Women is either on the roof of 
a house or, less probably, looking through the window of an 
upstairs room, while the Young Man is in the street at her door. 
Though the song is skilfully fitted into the dramatic action, it 
has its own interest for its form and contents and may be treated 
as a Greek love-poem of an unfamiliar kind. The remains of 
Greek literature provide no example of precisely this kind of 
duet between lovers, and the literary critics say nothing about 
the type. It is a specimen of a kind of song which is common 
enough in most times and climes and the more interesting 
because it has survived so rarely in Greece. There is no need to 
assume that such songs were uncommon because of the com- 
parative seclusion of women, since it is hard to believe that the 
Greeks denied themselves this immemorial means of courtship. 
It probably belonged to a low social level, at least so far as the 
woman was concerned, and indeed could hardly have been other- 
wise in a society where respectable young women were expected 
to observe a strict decorum. But Greek respectability had its 
limits, and outside them there must have been many occasions 
for such songs. For the literary historian the song is of special 
interest because it is a unique example of its kind and because 
it illustrates the main characteristics which such songs must have 
had in Athens and elsewhere. 

The form of the love-duet is not unique in Greek poetry. We 
should not perhaps quote as a parallel the song which Aristotle 
claims to have been composed by Alcaeus and Sappho (Rhet. 
1367%a9), and some scholars have thought to be a simple duet 
between two lovers,” since this theory has been disputed.* More 
relevant is a poem inscribed on a tomb at Marisa, between Gaza 
and Jerusalem, of about 150 B.C., which contains a dispute 


1E. Fraenkel, in Greek Poetry and Life, pp. 261-5. 
? Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 41. 
°D. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 107-9. 
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between a man and a woman which ends more or less happily.* 
This is a late and humble specimen, but it is reasonable to think 
that the form played some part in more polite literature, since 
Horace’s Donec gratus eram tibi (C., II, 9) looks as if it were 
based on a Greek original. It is a perfect example of an amoe- 
baeic song which begins with expressions of disdain and ends 
with protestations of love. We can hardly doubt that there was 
a kind of song in which lovers began by quarrelling and then 
made it up on the principle that “ amantium irae amoris inte- 
gratio est.” With this the song of the Hcclesiazusae has some- 
thing in common. It too is sung in turns by a man and a 
woman ; it ends in protestations of devotion; it is nicely balanced 
in four verses. On the other hand it contains no quarrel, how- 
ever perfunctory; it has a more familiar, more vulgar tone than 
either of our other two examples; it is less formal than Horace’s 
poem but more formal than the piece from Marisa, in which 
the male and female parts are unevenly divided through the 
two quatrains. Though it has something in common with the 
tradition behind these two songs, it does not quite belong to 
it, but shows traces of a somewhat different art because it has 
a different purpose. 

In its contents and its setting the song has some resemblance 
to the zapaxAavoifvpa, of which examples survive both in Greek 
and in Latin,® and which are at least as old as Alcaeus (fr. 347 
L-P). They were sung by young men, who had usually feasted 
more well than wisely, outside the houses of girls, whose morals 
were probably, if not necessarily, easy. Such a song was in- 
tended to make the beloved aware of her lover’s presence outside. 
Conversely, women could sing similar songs to their hard-hearted 
lovers. Of such the so-called “ Alexandrian erotic fragment ” ® 
is a notable example, and something akin to it can be seen in 
a papyrus from Tebtunis (Jeb. Pap., I, pp. 6 ff.), while another 
papyrus contains a song of a girl who bewails her lover’s absence 
(Ryl. Pap., I, 15).7 Our song has something in common with 
both these kinds. In it the Young Man is in the street and 


“J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 184; Wilamowitz, Griech- 
ische Verskunst, p. 345. 

5 The evidence is collected by Headlam-Knox, Herodas, p. 83 and Gow, 
Theocritus, II, p. 66. 

° J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 177-80. 

7 Ibid., p. 200. 
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sings from it in the manner of zapaxAavoibvpa; if the Young 
Woman sings in a like strain, her song is akin to the erotic 
songs of her sex, and it is worth noting that it is not he but 
she who begins to sing. On the other hand our song differs 
from these examples in that it is not a monody like them, but 
a duet, and there is no hint that either the Young Woman or 
the Young Man is treating the other badly. 

Though our song recalls the structure of the formal love-duet 
and the matter and situation of zapaxAavoiOvpa,® there is no 
reason to think that it is derived from either. Its subject has 
enough in common with both to explain its employment of some 
of their devices, but a love-duet is too common and too indis- 
pensable a form to have grown up in so artificial a way. There 
are many ways of singing about love, and the Greeks certainly 
knew some of them. Our song may well owe something to other 
kinds of love-song, but in effect it belongs to a slightly different 
species and displays peculiar characteristics. The question 
before us is what kind of poem Aristophanes aimed at writing, 
what models he had in mind, what temper and style he gave to 
it, how far he intended to make fun of a standard form. He 
was so great a virtuoso in more than one kind of poetry that 
his decision to write a piece of this kind should throw some 
light on the whole class which it represents. 

Aristophanes loved Greek song, carried much of it in his head, 
and was himself a most accomplished practitioner of it. There 
are times when he writes songs of an exquisite lightness and 
ease, which may perhaps owe something to the example of Phry- 
nichus, whom he greatly admired (Av. 749, Thesm. 164, Ran. 
910, 1299), but he keeps his own enchanting, airy manner, 
which is among the glories of Greek lyric poetry. He was fully 
conscious of the claims of tradition and of the need to make a 
song conform to the characteristics expected of its kind. The 
song of the Clouds (Nwb. 563-74, 595-606) is an authentic 
Hymn; the songs of the Athenian and Laconian Choruses in 


8 The whole question of the rapaxdavaidupoy has been treated with much 
learning and care by Frank O. Copley, Haclusus Amator: A Study in 
Latin Love Poetry (Philological Monographs published by the American 
Philological Association, No. XVII [1956]). Though I cannot quite 
accept his view that the song in the EHcclesiazusae is “the earliest 
example of the dramatic paraclausithyron,” I feel that the difference 
between us is more of terminology than of substance. 
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the Lysistrata are another kind of Hymn, less formal and sung 
by women, but none the less noble and dignified; the marriage- 
song in the Birds (1731-42) is a true marriage-song worthy of a 
high occasion ; the Hymns of the Initiates in the Frogs reflect 
with unfailing grace another aspect of Greek religion. We can- 
not doubt that when Aristophanes wrote songs of this kind, he 
followed good precedents and allowed his own genius to refashion 
an old form without letting it lose any of its traditional dignity. 
The song in the Heclestazusae is hardly in this class. It comes 
from a much lower order of things and breathes a different air. 
It is not nearly so dignified or so stylish or so graceful. None 
the less we may assume that in it Aristophanes conformed in 
some degree to his practice of writing a song true to type, that 
even in this love-duet he followed certain examples and prece- 
dents. This is his idea of such a song, and, though there is 
mischief in his presentation of it, its presence in the Hccle- 
stazusae fills a gap in the history of Greek poetry. 

Songs of this kind were born naturally and inevitably from 
the pursuit of pleasure by young xwyaorai after an evening’s 
wine. They would then roam the town singing and shouting 
and were only too likely to visit its looser quarters.? If such 
songs might have an element of improvisation in them, they 
would soon attain a more or less stable form and be sung when- 
ever young men had with them girls, whether épynorpides or 
avAnrpides or Others whose functions were less specialised. Since 
the girls were trained to music and expected to perform, they 
would be able to take their part in such songs with their young 
hosts or visitors. This was the ancient counterpart of the music- 
hall song, which is easily learned and readily available for any 
festive occasion. It could hardly have been sung unless women 
were present, and the women were not likely to have been of a 
kind to appeal to the official ideal of Athenian womanhood. We 
must not expect such songs to have the true spirit or the fine 
style of serious lyrical poetry, but they are its poor relations, 
its disreputable parasites. They do not live in a self-sufficient 
world of their own, but draw much of their art, such as it is, 
from a grander world, and if they debase this, that is after all 
what songs of this kind usually do wherever they occur. Our 
song shows the characteristics of its kind, and is for that reason 


®Plat., Symp. 212D; Xen., Symp., 2, 1; Theognis, 1046; Eubulus, 
fr. 94 K. 
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an illuminating example of what happens to Greek poetry when 
it abandons its formal occasions and descends to the lure of con- 
vivial abandonment. 

The song combines obviously popular elements with others 
which are more pretentious and more sophisticated, and this 
combination is perhaps due to such a song having its first origins 
in a tour of the streets, when only something very simple and 
standardised would be needed, and later being developed for 
performance at feasts and parties. The most obviously popular 
element is the use of refrains in a certain way. In truly primi- 
tive songs the refrain is the most important element, passed from 
poet to poet and supplemented by each as he thinks fit. It need 
not come at the end of a verse and in some languages commonly 
comes at the beginning. In high Greek poetry the refrain is 
not uncommon, but is used differently from Aristophanes’ use 
of it here. In Aeschylus or Euripides it has a formal majesty 
which suggests a ceremonial occasion and is closely related to 
what precedes it. In our song it plays a different part. Each 
of the first two stanzas begins with the same line, and each 
ends with the same three lines except for the necessary substitu- 
tion of rjv8 for 7évd’ in the second case. So too the second pair 
of stanzas is balanced by each ending with the same two 
lines. The change of refrain between the first and the second 
pair of stanzas is unusual in Greek poetry, though the practice 
of Aeschylus at Supp. 141-3 and 151-3 and at Fwm. 328-33 and 
341-6 suggests that a refrain need not appear throughout a 
poem and can be placed only at selected places in it. Since 
serious Greek poetry did not often use refrains, it is likely that 
there was no consistent practice for them, and our poem may 
well follow its own models in treating them as it does. 

The interesting feature of these refrains is that they have the 
ease and simplicity of a well-tried formula, and, as often happens 
with refrains, may be exploited in different situations. Just 
because they are popular and perhaps traditional, they are not 
very exact or ideally suited to their place. We feel that they 
were invented for general use rather than for this or that par- 
ticular passage. The opening words S8eipo 8, Sevpo 87 would be 
appropriate to any invitation to love, and such was surely their 
origin in this kind of poetry. They smack of common speech 
and recall Lysistrata 930 where Cinesias says to Myrrhine deipo 
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vuv, ® xpvovov or Herodas’ Bawd, when he summons a girl to 
show her charms, dedpo, MupraAyn, xai od (II,65). The words 
are admirably suited to an erotic invitation, but in our song 
they are not absolutely apt. When the Young Woman and the 
Young Man invite each other, their words have no very practical 
significance, since the only course is for her to come down and 
unlock the door for him. They have a formalised, traditional 
air, as if they came from a stock of popular refrains. They 
belong to the language of courtship and set the tone for what 
follows. That is why it does not matter if they are not absolutely 
to the point. The language of love abounds in such inexacti- 
tudes, but nobody misunderstands them. 
The third refrain (971-2, 974-5) is no less pointed and no 

less ambiguous: 

avoigov, aomalou pe- 

dud Tor Exw. 


That the Young Man should ask the Young Woman to open 
the door and Jet him in is natural and easy, but that she should 
say the same to him is almost pointless, since he cannot do what 
she asks. She has the key, and he must wait for her to use it. 
That is why changes have been suggested for avoéov in her part 
of the song, and we may, if we wish, take our choice between 
Von Velsen’s aveAbe xaorafov pe and Hermann’s dpnfov, 
ve. But neither is really necessary. The words suit, more or 
less, any occasion when lovers are separated by a locked door, 
and since this is the situation here, they are applied to it. Like 
the other formulaic phrases in the song, they would not be 
expected to be very exact, but their intention is clear enough. 
The whole refrain has a concentration which suggests that it 
has been matured and proved by hard work. It has even its 
own touch of emotion in da ro oé zévous €xw, which is indeed far 
removed from the noble pathos in which Simonides’ Danae says 
olov éxw wovov (fr. 13, 7 D), but though it has come a long way 
down in the world, it still keeps something of its old directness. 

These formulaic refrains look as if they came from popular 
usage and belonged originally to real serenades, in which they 
would be used without difficulty by both parties. But the manner 
in which they are incorporated in a greater whole suggests that 
a complete song of this kind belongs to somewhat different 
circumstances and was intended to be learned and sung by men 
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and women on convivial occasions. To this need it owes some 
of its other characteristics, which show that, although it is in 
no sense accomplished art, it has its own technique and style 
and licenses. Its somewhat humble use may help to explain the 
vexed question of its metre. Despite heroic efforts to secure a 
reasonably close correspondence between the first strophe and 
antistrophe, no solution has been found, and we can understand 
why Wilamowitz, after starting in rather a confident mood,’° 
was later compelled to admit defeat. It is of course possible 
to rewrite the lines so that a correspondence is procured but it 
demands drastic changes, and we have little reason to think that 
any result will be what Aristophanes wrote. It is also possible 
to blame the manuscripts, which are indeed far from good, and 
to assume that the fault lies with them. But the lines otherwise 
are not blatantly corrupt. They betray no defects of sense or 
syntax which would justify us in emending them, and this 
should make us wary of emendation for purely metrical reasons. 
It is at least possible that the strophe and the antistrophe were 
never intended to correspond exactly, and that what the manu- 
scripts record is reasonably close to what Aristophanes wrote. 
For this the best argument is that this is not the only song in 
the Ecclesiazusae in which metrical correspondence is inexact. 
It is equally deficient between 900-5 and 906-10 and between 
911-17 and 918-24. Since this other song is also of a popular 
character, the comparison suggests that at this level of poetry 
correspondence was not always demanded. Nor is it hard to 
see why. In a truly popular song, which relied to some extent on 
traditional refrains, the rest may have often involved some 
degree of improvisation, and for that exact correspondence 
presented serious difficulties. This is not to say that each of the 
first two strophes is independent metrically of the other. There 
is plainly a close balance between them; they are not péAn 
droX\eAvpeva. But the balance is not so precise as it would be in 
more formal and more dignified song. The beginnings match 
neatly, and so do the ends, but the rest goes more or less its 
own way. Thus, though we cannot be certain that our manu- 
scripts record the song rightly, we may assume that they are 
not so far wrong as has sometimes been thought. We find 


10 Griechische Verskunst, p. 478. 
11 Aristophanes: Lysistrata, p. 216. 
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something of the same kind in the amoebaeic song from Marisa, 
in which the correspondence between the first four lines and the 
second four is certainly rough and seems to depend mainly on 
the maintenance of a trochaic rhythm. It can indeed be altered 
to secure a closer correspondence, but since there is no question 
of a manuscript tradition in which the text can have been 
corrupted, and the text is itself of the second century B. C., we 
have probably got very much what the poet wrote. He too 
secures balance between his stanzas, but it is not at all exact. 


The popular character of our duet and its suitability for 
performance at unrestrained festivities appears also in the free- 
dom with which it speaks of physical matters. Since it belongs 
to the world of the xamos and the wine-party, we must not expect 
it to be decorous or even decent. It belongs to a more earthy 
order than the love-songs of Anacreon and Ibycus, which were 
controlled by the decorum and elegance of court-life, or than 
the convivial elegiacs ascribed to Theognis, which have, at least 
in their expression, a certain aristocratic restraint. Just as 
the refrains leave no doubt of their intention, so the Young 
Man is probably well within his artistic rights when he says that 
he wishes zAnxrilecOa pera ris ons mvyns (965). Freed from the 
restraints of orderly company and conscious of the songs which 
they might sing in the streets, Greek young men would not be 
shy of exposing their thoughts in this candid manner, and it is 
not difficult to imagine that songs, which had otherwise certain 
literary pretensions, might admit less respectable elements. The 
whole song hangs together, as we should expect from the circum- 
stances in which such songs were born. Prudery has no place in 
them, and Greek forthrightness on sexual matters does not mince 
its words. 

This outspokenness is combined with something more pre- 
tentious and complex. The singers oscillate between complete 
frankness and ideas which recall, however distantly and per- 
versely, the language of serious poetry. This is just what we 
might expect in a song composed for wine and women. The 
songs of the music-hall have their touches of attempted poetry, 
and that is what we find here. The imagery has certain simi- 
larities with that of serious poetry, and must owe something 
to it. It looks as if some devices, canonised by famous writers 
of song, had passed into common currency and popular usage 
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without quite losing all their original dignity. This is to be 
expected in songs which are popular, in the sense not of being 
folk-songs but of being sung in circles and on occasions where 
no great art is demanded and the emotions expressed are not 
of an exalted order. Phrases and metaphors which have caught 
the general fancy and been divorced from their original context 
are used again, often with some variation and lowering of tone, 
until a style emerges which is not truly poetical but aims at 
being literary and speaks fairly for the frame of mind which it 
expresses. 

The adaptation of traditional imagery can be seen in 956 
where the Young Woman speaks of the longing 6s pe diaxvaicas 
éxet, “ which has lacerated me.” The word daxvaiew has a re- 
spectable place in high poetry, as when Aeschylus uses it of 
Prometheus Staxvaipevos (P. V. 94), and Euripides of anguish 
of spirit, Yuynv Siaxvaioa (Heraclid. 296) or of what dry has 
done to Electra and Orestes (HI. 1307). These are lyrical pas- 
sages, and no doubt the word had a lyrical aptitude and vivid- 
ness. But it passed into comedy and may have done so by way 
of conversation, to be used of suffering or disaster. So at Clouds 
120 Phidippides uses dcaxexvatopeévos for what he would look like 
if he followed the counsels of Socrates, and at Peace 251 Try- 
gaeus uses SvaxvatcOyoerar Of what will happen to Athens. So too 
Pherecrates makes his personified Muse use it for what Timo- 
theus has done to her, diaxéxvaix’ aioyiora (fr. 145, 20 K). The 
word has a double life, partly lyrical and exalted, partly con- 
versational and comic. No doubt Aristophanes was aware of this 
and profited by it. His Young Woman speaks in her own 
vernacular and conjures up literary associations of intense suffer- 
ing. The combination of associations is right for her position, 
since it is exaggerated and overstated and has just the right 
ring for 2 song which tries to make out that there is more in 
its themes than there really is. 

The ambiguous nature of such imagery comes out more clearly 
in 962, when the Young Man tells the Young Woman that, if she 
does not open the door, xarameowv xeioonar. The image comes 
from wrestling and means that the excluded lover is like the 
wrestler who, after being thrown, gives up the fight. It is an 
expression of defeat and despair. That it belonged to the world 
of serenades is clear from its appearance in Theocritus, whose 
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love-lorn shepherd closes his song to Amaryllis with the words 
(3, 52-3): 

tav Kepaddv, tiv od ovKér’ aeidw- 

Kai Tol WOE p’ ESovTaL. 
But behind this lies a more dignified history. In Aeschylus the 
image is used by a Chorus to Orestes (Hum. 589-90) : 


Xo. ev pev 708’ TOV 

od mw TOvde Adyov. 
But, no doubt because wrestling was a common topic of conversa- 
tion, the notion passes into a different circulation, as when 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, said of Pericles: éray éy® xataBadw 
radaiwy, ékelvos dvTiAéywv ws ov Kal 
épovras (Plut., Per. 8). If this still maintains a certain style 
and dignity, we have only to look at Aristophanes, whose Strep- 
siades uses the image to show his contempt for his son, when in 
defiance of paternal orders he goes into the dpovriorjpiov (Nub. 
126): 


ld 


The wrestler who accepted defeat is a good parallel to the lover 
who gives up hope or indeed to anyone who surrenders in a 
struggle. So in our song the word fits because it catches the 
mood of the despairing Young Man, who uses language which 
is at once appropriate to high poetry and to ordinary conver- 
sation. 

Imagery which has begun to percolate into the vernacular 
loses some of its power and intensity. What was once a noble 
and austere phrase is applied to less dignified circumstances 
and creates a different effect. So when at 954-5 the Young 
Woman says 

yap Tis Epws pe Sovet 
Tov BooTpixur, 


she may remind us oddly of some lines of Sappho (fr. 130 L-P) : 


"Epos Snire 6 AvoweAns Sove 

yAvukimixpov dudxavov 
The difference between the two passages is immeasurable. While 
Sappho makes a formidable divinity the subject of Seve, Aris- 
tophanes reduces it to épws Boorptywv and we rightly 
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feel that the word has lost most of its old punch and flavour. 
In the older poetry it still kept this, as when Pindar applies it to 
Medea’s longing for Hellas (Pyth. 4, 219) or Bacchylides to 
the heart troubled by vain thoughts (1, 179). Later, the word 
seems to have declined in significance and to have done service 
for less powerful feelings, as when Bion speaks of the lover as 
one whom the Muses favour (9, 5): 


jv voov tis "Epwre Sovevuevos adv pediody. 


Here Sovevpevos still shows some traces of its lineage, but has 
begun to waste its strength on a relatively unimportant task. 
So Aristophanes, by limiting its scope to strictly physical desire, 
also in some sense degrades it. Behind it we hear faint echoes 
of an earlier poetry, and feel that we are moving in a decayed 
and different world. 


So again, when at 956 the Young Woman says 


aromos 8 pol tis 

1000s, 


the image comes ultimately from high poetry. éyxerac means 
“presses hard on ” and presents 06os in the role of an attacker, 
rather as Sophocles does when he says (TJ'rach. 496-7) : 


peéya tt a Kimpis exdéperac 
vikas del, 
or (fr. 684.1): 


€pws yap avdpas OU KOVOUS ETEPKXETAL. 


When Aristophanes transfers the idea of attack from Kvzpis or 
€pws to 7d0os, he does not necessarily lower its dignity, but he 
certainly does so both by the epithet of drowos, which is not found 
in Pindar, Aeschylus, or Sophocles, and is in the main a prosaic 
word which Euripides took up at times to secure a dramatic 
realism (Jon 689, [.T. 842); and by éyxera: itself, which is 
almost entirely confined to prose in this sense. The old notion 
of an irresistible god sweeping to the attack is made more 
commonplace and reduced to a more familiar level. In this 
case Aristophanes uses imagery which is indeed of good ancestry 
but which he so tempers and assimilates to ordinary speech that 
its implications are blurred and almost lost. 


At one point he goes further than this and applies a famous 
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image to a highly undignified purpose. Among the many meta- 
phors which the Greeks derived from sport boxing was used to 
convey the sense of a struggle with love. So Anacreon (fr. 
27 D) *? calls for water and wine and garlands 


ws 69 mpds "Epwra 


So Sophocles makes Deianira speak of the difficulty of opposing 
love (Trach. 441-2): 


Epwre pév vey doris avraviorarat 

4 ~ - 
TUKTNS és xElpas, OV KaAWs dpovel. 


The association of boxing with the trials of love is natural 
enough and suits both lyric and tragic poetry. But Aristophanes 
applies it in a very different spirit, when at 964-5 his Young 
Man sings: 

dirov, add’ év TO O@ 

BovAopar KoArw Ban 

THS ONS TVYTS. 
The word zAnxrifecbac which Homer uses of bandying blows 
(I1., XXI, 429) is an image from boxing, and is here transferred 
to amorous struggles not in a metaphorical but in an almost 
literal sense, as when in Middle Comedy a character of Timocles 
(fr. 22, 4-6 K) says what a pleasure it is 


TO py opddp’ eivar Eropa, Seiv S€ re 

aywvidoa Kat paricOnvai te Kal 

mAnyas AaBeiv xepotv, 
or an epigram of Strato enumerates as desirable preliminaries of 
love rAnxticpot, kvicpa, Aoyos (Anth. Pal., XII, 239, 4). 
The image has been debased and passed into disreputable cur- 
rency. 

The tendency of this kind of poetry to lower the nobility of 
language and to accommodate it to ambiguous uses is matched by 
a parallel tendency to overstate its own case and to wish to 
appear to be grander than the actual occasion allows. Having 
made full use of the first tendency in the earlier part of the 
song, in the latter part Aristophanes, knowing full well what 


12 The same image evidently occurs at Ow. Pap. 2321, fr. 4, 1: 


xa]Aeras 5 
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he is doing, makes the language take a new direction and stir 
different associations, when in 972-3 the Young Man says: 


® xpvoodaidarrov peAnua, Kvmpidos épvos, 
péditta Movons, Xapitwv Opeupa, rpdowrov, 


we are reminded not indeed of Sappho and Anacreon, but of 
Ibycus when he writes (fr. 8D): 


Eipvade, yAavkéwv Xapitwv Oados, 
KadAtkopwv <Movodv> pedednua, ot pév Kvmpis 
a 7° Tew pod€- 

év avOcou 


After keeping the theme of love at a physical level, Aristophanes 
now introduces its canonical divinities, as the Young Man cele- 
brates his beloved as the incarnation of celestial graces. This 
is the crisis and the climax of the song and prepares the way 
for the hideous frustration which is to come after it. The 
change of tone is manifestly deliberate and brings the song to 
an excited and effective finale. 

In this part Aristophanes uses in a different way images and 
words drawn from lyrical poetry and turns them to a comic 
purpose. He no longer relates them ambiguously to common 
speech but leaves it behind in an obviously factitious grandeur. 
We can hardly dispute that the misuse of high language was 
characteristic of this kind of song, and our task is rather to ask 
how Aristophanes makes fun of such a style by deft exaggeration. 
Obviously it tries to be high-flown but falls short because it 
attempts too much, and this is what Aristophanes derides, as 
he accumulates the hallowed phrases and somehow makes them 
absurd. At the start péAnua is a good lyrical word known from 
Sappho (fr. 163 L-P) and from Pindar, who calls Pan Xapirwv 
péAnua (fr. 85 Bo.) and Hippocleas of Thessaly véaiv re map- 
Bévoror peAnpa (Pyth. 10, 59). It is combined with 
and though this is suitable enough for a girl who has put on her 
finery, and it may be an accident that Euripides uses the word 
of horses (I. A. 219), yet the combination with pédAnua is a little 
too fruity for a pure taste and suggests burlesque. 

We feel the same in what follows. The Young Woman is 
first called KuzpiSos épvos, which recalls both the passage from 
Tbycus and what Antipater of Sidon says of Sappho (Anth. Pal., 
VII, 14, 3-4): 
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4) 

av Kvmpis xat "Epws ovvdp’ erpedov, as pera 
érdex’ deifwov orédpavov. 


When the Young Woman is called péAtrra Movons, it pays tribute 
to her song and recalls the use of this image for poets, as when 
Pindar compares himself with a bee (Pyth. 10, 54) or Aris- 
tophanes speaks of Phrynichus as gathering the fruit of am- 
brosial songs like a bee (Av. 748-9) or Bacchylides calls himself 
péAtooay (9,10) or an anonymous epigram 
praises Hrinna as Movody avOea Spexropevay (Anth. Pal., 
VII, 13). Xapirwy Opéuya is no less traditional and recalls 
Ibycus’ yapirwv Opéupa, Pindar’s praise of Theoxenus as one 
whom Xaps has nursed in Tenedos (fr. 108, 9 Bo.) and Theo- 
critus’ tribute to Nicias as Xapirwy tepov dirov (28, 7). 
The Graces and the Muses were commonly associated with 
Aphrodite, and it is natural enough to make them follow the 
mention of Kvzpidos épvos. The three phrases hang together, 
and though they are quite in character for the Young Man as 
he throws all his resources into his amorous campaign, their 
total effect is absurd because they attempt too much. Aristopha- 
nes has hit on a weakness in this kind of song, which is that it 
overreaches itself, and he takes advantage of this as he piles up 
the time-honoured images until they become ridiculous. Though 
each in itself might ring more or less true, yet, when they are 
combined, they lose their authentic appeal and sound hollow. 

The next phrase, Tpv¢7s mpdowmrov, presents a special case. 
The personification of tpypy seems not to occur elsewhere before 
Alexis (fr. 230, 3 K), but that is no serious difficulty, since in 
such a context as ours a personification of this kind comes 
without great trouble after the Cyprian, the Muse, and the 
Graces. The question is rather what shade of meaning should 
be given to it. It is a rare word in poetry and certainly below 
the level of the great abstractions which precede it. Though 
Kuripides uses it, he seems to do so in a derogatory sense as 
referring to effeminate luxury (Phoen. 1491, Bacch. 970, fr. 
54.N). The Young Man plainly does not mean it to be deroga- 
tory. For him it refers to the readiness of the Young Woman 
to comply with his desires, as when in the Lysistrata (387) the 
Magistrate asks: 


ap’ tov yuvaikov Tpvdy; 
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For the Young Man zpu¢y is naturally an engaging quality, and 
that is why he sets it in such august company and boldly attaches 
to it the word zpdowmov, which recalls Pindar’s description of a 
chariot-victory as rpdowzov év xabapo (Pyth. 6,14) and is 
intended to convey a bright embodiment of some usually abstract 
quality. Just as a beautiful face shines with a special light and 
stirs affection, so here tpv@y is given a visible form and credited 
with a peculiar, alluring brilliance. Yet because tpvdy is below 
the level of the powers who precede it, the effect, plainly inten- 
tional, is comic. The Young Man exalts his appetites to too 
grand a company, and the result is not so much an anti-climax 
as a climax which fails to come off because it aims too high 
and becomes ridiculous. So the song ends, as such songs do, with 
an unsuccessful attempt to do more than the form allows, before 
it falls back into the final refrain, which is much more suitable 
to the occasion than any high-flown attempts at personification. 


That Aristophanes makes fun of this kind of song we cannot 
doubt, especially in the contrast between the frank declarations 
of physical desires and the heavily loaded imagery which ac- 
companies them. In exploiting this contrast and giving to it 
a special and ludicrous bathos Aristophanes shows what he 
thought of this kind of song. It is presented as a member of 
an undignified class, which was, in every sense, popular. The 
essence of parody, in the hands of a master like Aristophanes, is 
to exploit to the full something that already exists and to make 
it absurd by adroit exaggeration. Behind Aristophanes’ duet 
we can discern a class of song which was both outspoken and 
pretentious, and it is this character which he catches. From him 
we may deduce that such songs embellished their crude inten- 
tions with attempts at a high style and dressed them up partly 
with images which had indeed once been dignified but had now 
been largely acclimatised to common speech, partly with mytho- 
logical abstractions which were at home in grand choral song 
but hardly suited to uninhibited, erotic outbursts. Though Aris- 
tophanes’ duet pokes fun at the kind of song which it imitates, 
it is still good evidence for what young Greeks might sing in 
moments of alcoholic or sexual excitement. There are so many 
gaps in our remnants of Greek lyric poetry that we cannot but 
give a cordial recognition even to this unruly and disreputable 
member of a large and gifted family. In Athens, as in many 
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other places, there existed a second-rate and largely second-hand 
type of song, which, despite its lack of authentic poetry, might 
still have some social or human interest. Aristophanes evidently 
knew and enjoyed this sort also. His duet is, of course, a 
parody ; but when parody is written with real understanding and 
insight, it provides an illuminating commentary on the originals 
which it copies and mocks. 
C. M. Bowra. 
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The classic differences between od and py are sufficiently well 
known,' if not sufficiently well formulated,’ to require no de- 
tailed discussion.* One can be sure that Hellenists would stop 
their ears if the two negative adverbs were to come up for dis- 
cussion in our philological meetings. Nevertheless, uy with the 
participle had such a noteworthy development that any analysis 
of this construction which does not consider the historical process 
has omitted a primary factor of evidence. Since the Second 
World War, two studies of yw and the participle have appeared, 
one by A. C. Moorhouse,‘ the other by Miss A. F. Braunlich.® 
The conclusions of both scholars deserve to be reconsidered. 
Neither seems to have taken advantage of the exhaustive analysis 
of some 2528 examples of uy with the participle made by W. F. 


1 For instruction of students, I have found the following statement 
of the general difference between od and yy helpful: od adheres, uy 
suspends; ov is the negative of the object, uy is the negative of the 
subject; ov denies the reality, uj objects to the thought; ov is the nega- 
tive of statement, uy is the negative of idea; ov is the negative of fact, 
uy is the negative of will; ov is the specific, uy the generic negation. 
This statement is based on Liddell and Scott. The difference is well 
summed up by the scholiast on Homer, XV, 41: dmrayépevors 
dvri dpyjcews ot (prohibition-denial) ; and Hesychius says of ov: 
érippnua apynrixdy kata orépyno.w. For a more detailed ancient study of 
un, see Htymologicum Magnum, 585.49-586.30. 

2 Cf. Archer-Hind on Phaedo, 106 D: “It is easier to feel the correct- 
ness of wy than to explain it grammatically.” 

5 We may note, however, that even so distinguished a grammarian as 
W. W. Goodwin (Syntax of the Moods and Tenses [Boston, 1890], § 686) 
admitted that he had “no explanation, even to suggest, of the strange 
use of uy” in many examples. 

*C.Q., XLII (1948), pp. 35-40. 

5A.J.P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 415-18. In this same volume (pp. 
181-4), Miss Braunlich has discussed my article on the conditional 
sentence (A.J. P., LXXVI [1955], pp. 1-17) and seems to agree that 
the terms “more” and “less vividness” are unsatisfactory. As to 
her own phraseology, I must own that I do not find it so convenient. The 
logical condition brings the condition to the test of fact. The case is 
either so or not so. With the unreal condition, the condition fails. 
With the idea condition, the test may never be applied, indeed, may not 
be applicable. 
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Gallaway under the direction of B. L. Gildersleeve,® nor of the 
able studies made by G. M. Bolling which trace the development 
of the participle.’ 

The present writer would like here to examine the conclusions 
of Moorhouse in the light of a wider range of examples, and then 
to review Bolling’s theory of the historical development of py 
with the participle.® 

Moorhouse has stated his general conclusions in these words: ° 
“it is the sense of each participial phrase which is the decisive 
factor in determining whether py or od is used.” This view had 
earlier been propounded by Aken, Die Grundztige der Lehre von 
Tempus und Modus vm Griechischen (Rostock, 1861), pp. 224-7. 
On p. 227, he says, with respect to the negative with the 
participle: “‘ Dem Satz in welchem sie stehen fiir sich kann kein 
Hinfluss zugestanden werden.” '° Moorhouse elsewhere (p. 35) 
states: “I have found something repugnant in this notion (of 
attraction), which so completely disregards the usual delicate 
distinctions drawn between 7 and ov in early and classical Greek 


° On the Use of un with the Participle in Classical Greek (Baltimore, 
1897). 

7“ The Participle in Hesiod,” Catholic University Bulletin, III (1897), 
pp. 421-71; and “The Participle in Apollonius Rhodius,” Studies in 
Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 449-70. 

8 Similarly, one may comment on the neglect of F. C. Babbitt’s article 
on “The Use of uy in Questions.” Although published in the Goodwin 
volume (H.8.C.P., XII [1901], pp. 307-18), his conclusions have not 
received the attention of Harvard grammarians who have published 
grammars. wy in questions does not anticipate a negative answer. 
(Brugmann, Gr. Grammatik*, II [1913], p. 610, who unlike Schwyzer- 
Debrunner was fully abreast of cis-Atlantic work in syntactical studies, 
says of Babbitt’s conclusion: “Das ist nur teilweise richtig.” It is 
difficult to see how such a conclusion as Babbitt’s could be true in part 
only.) This rule is an intrusion from Latin grammar. dpa is put in 
front of uy, just as with ov. Interrogative uy is a cautious way of 
asking the question. The Greek way of implying a negative answer is 
od 54 mov. Incidentally, the use of simple interrogative uy cannot be 
common; there is only one example in Aristophanes, and that in the 
language of the Scythian archer (Thesm., 1114). 

* Op. cit., p. 35. 

10 Also quoted by Gallaway, op. cit., p. 13; and J. Cook-Wilson, “On 
some apparent anomalies in the use of “7,” Transactions of the Oxford 
Philological Society, 1889-90, p. 37, n. 1: “it is curious that Aken should 
deny the general principle that the general construction of the clause 
affects the negative with the participle.” 
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and based upon the sense of the individual uses.” ** This objec- 
tion might seem persuasive, but the principle of attraction, of 
assimilation or levelling, pervades the language. The most 
striking example is that presented by the behavior of the relative. 


11JIn still another article which is concerned with the negatives, “The 

Construction with uy ov,” in C.Q., XXXIV (1940), pp. 70-7, the same 
author found nothing repugnant, however, in concluding that there was 
complete lack of consistency in the use of u7 and ui od with the infinitive 
in Attic authors. Moorhouse was not concerned with the participle, but 
his statement is disappointing, and conflicts with the well-known view 
of Kviéala (Beitrége zur Erkl. u. Krit. des Sophokles, IV [Vienna, 
1869], pp. 70ff. Cf. Zeits. f. oestr. Gymn., XIV [1863], pp. 320 ff.). 
An explanation which credits the Greeks with a confusion of ideas is 
far from satisfactory. Kviéala’s view still seems to me more nearly 
in accord with Attic usage. yx ob with the infinitive and participle is 
an incorporated uy ob with the subjunctive, and like yi od with the 
subjunctive, carries with it the notion of a fear or at least an appre- 
hension or surmise of the negative. In Herodotus, VI, 9: kxarappwinoav 
uh od Suvarol yévwvrac Kai otre Midnrov oloi re 
ovK vauKpdropes . .. , ovK édyres would be causal, 
uh ébvres hypothetical, while ovx édvres presents a pressing problem 
in which the feelings are involved. Cf. Campbell-Abbott on Soph., 0. 7., 
220: “uh ob combines supposition and fact. my would give the hy- 
pothesis merely.” The difference between the theoretical condition pro- 
pounded by u7 and the practical problem dealt with by uw ob comes out 
very nicely in Philemon, fr. 213 (II, 533: Kock) : 

& mavoa Gy éxvgs 7d 

dverikovpnrov ceavrov roy Biov 

yap vavayds, av un yns Pepdpevos, 

ovror’ av cwceev attév, ovr’ avnp mévns yeyus 

ph ob Sivar’ dv dopadws rov Biov. 


The most important passage containing uw? ov—important because of its 
bearing on the problem of the ancient Greek calendar (see B.C. H., 
LXXXI [1957], p. 278)—is Herodotus, VI, 106, where I strongly doubt 
that uy od} mAnpeos rov can be translated “until the moon 
be full,” this in spite of R. Whitelaw, Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, III (1886-1893), pp. 39 and 45. To regard the 
relation as consecutive (Whitelaw) seems to be untenable, (For a 
recent attempt to find a psychological explanation for the origin of the 
construction, see D. Tabachovitz, Hranos, XLIX [1951], pp. 93-101; but 
Tabachovitz cites only continental European handbooks.) The distinc- 
tion given above is that of B. L. Gildersleeve, as prepared for the seventh 
edition of Liddell and Scott (1882); and indeed we may give it as 
our opinion that the articles on the negatives in L. and S., seventh 
edition, as written by Gildersleeve, remain the best treatment in outline 
of these adverbs. Unfortunately, the original draft of ui ob was dras- 
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J. M. Stahl in his Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen 
Verbums (Heidelberg, 1907) studied at length examples of 
assimilation of verbs. The participle after dore is an attraction 
to the participle before éore. The optative is used after optative 
+dv or the pure optative. The indicative is assimilated, 
“logically ” says Stahl, in sentences dependent on an unreal 
indicative. Sections on “ Modusassimilation ” are to be found 
in the standard Greek grammars. A general law of concinnity 
is at work. 

Before we conclude that the leading verb has no influence on 
the choice of the negative of the participle, we must broaden our 
investigation to include examples not contained in the article of 
G. E. Howes,!? which in turn formed the basis of Moorhouse’s 
study. Moreover, we should not exclude from consideration 
cases of the negative with verbs of swearing, in optative sentences 
and the like; for the same general principles can be seen in the 
use Of uy with the indicative following verbs of swearing (Homer, 
Il., X, 8380; XV, 41; XIX, 261; and Ebeling, Lexicon Homeri- 
cum, 1086) and in the common use of py after verbs of saying 
and thinking when the will is involved. We may illustrate this 
parallel by specific examples. In Thuc., II, 17, 2: 76 pavreiov 
mponoe py em’ more Where we are told 
by Marchant (1891) that “after oiSa the regular negative is od. 
This »» cannot be explained by any distinction in sense, and is 
probably a colloquial license,” and in Thuce., I, 76, 1: ed topev py 
dy jocov vas Avrnpovs yevouevous, the verbs of foreknowledge are 


tically changed by the editors, and Gildersleeve’s text is to be found in 
A.J.P., VII (1886), footnote beginning on p. 169. The revised version 
of the revised text in LSJ is still further from the original. It would 
be a service by any future editors of Liddell and Scott to return to 
the manuscript text of syntactical articles submitted by Gildersleeve 
and Goodwin for the seventh edition; for I have been told that Goodwin, 
too, complained of the fate of his interpretations.—In this context, it 
is probably more important for our present study to note Gildersleeve’s 
protest about the doctoring of his articles on uy, as reported in A.J. P., 
XII (1891), p. 520. This protest involves the example uy with the 
participle in Soph., O.C., 1154: SiSacxé we ws to which the 
editors of LS, as Moorhouse later, give a characteristic sense. Gilder- 
sleeve realized that uy was due to the force of the leading imperative, 
and I have not hesitated to include this example in the list below on 
p. 397. 
12. S§.C.P., XII (1901), pp. 277-85. 
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verbs of foreordainment, and the uy» is what some have called the 
“oracular” negative. The latter example might be rendered 
“we dare swear from what we know” or “we warrant you” 
(Cook-Wilson).** The point to be emphasized is that the nega- 
tive yn determines the tone of the main verb, not of the parti- 
ciple. See Humphreys on Soph., Ant., 1064, and Jebb on O.C., 
656, and Starkie on Aristophanes, Vesp., 1047. 

Nor can we follow Moorhouse in rejecting examples with 
ws pn. The addition of as does not affect the construction. See 
Goodwin, G. M.T., §916. That os with the participle, a post- 
Homeric growth, was not felt as a conditional or generic parti- 
ciple is shown, “1. By the neg. od, except when the leading verb 
demands py; 2. By the use of the fut. part., which is not regu- 
larly used as the protasis of an abridged conditional sentence ” 
(B. L. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 113). Jebb (ad Soph., 
O. C., 1154) speaks in similar language: “ When the verb is not 
imperative, as ov in such cases is normal, as Xen., Mem., II, 3, 
3; Thuc., IV, 5; VI, 24.” 14 

To anticipate the conclusions of our own investigations, we 
believe that the following grammatical rule may be postulated: 
“The negative of the leading verb often controls the negatives 
of the dependent verbs. So the negative in imperative, optative, 
and infinitive clauses is 47 where we should otherwise expect od 
and where we do find od in semi-dependent equivalents.” We 
shall list representative examples according to the type of the 
leading clauses. 


1. Negative after imperative. 


Thuce., I, 124: wWydicacbe tov py PoByOévres adrixa 
Sevov. See the note of Morris. 

See also Hesiod, Op. 696, where dyeo@a: is equivalent to an 
imperative (Gallaway, op. cit., p. 15); Soph., H1., 1014: airy de 
voov axes GAA TH xpovy wore, | pyd€v, Tos Kparovow cixabeiv. 
The participle is causal, but owing to the preceding imperative 
the negative is wy not ov. Euripides, Alcestis, 1094: ws paror’ 
dv8pa rovde vupdiov The unexpressed imperative is to be 


18 J. Cook-Wilson, op. cit., p. 43. 

7%4A, C, Johnson (A Comparative Study in Selected Chapters on 
Syntaw ... (Athens, 1911], p. 68) noted that the negative with ws 
and the participle was always ov in Isaeus and Isocrates. 
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supplied from the preceding line. Aristophanes, Ran., 128: 
ws Ovros ye wy Badioruov. “ Since I am not much of a walker.” 
¢pacov must be supplied from the context. Plato, Rep., 327 C: 
ws Toivwy py ottw Siavoeicbe. “ Well, you may make 
up your mind that we shall refuse to listen” (Adam). Other 
examples are: Soph., 0.C., 1154 (see Jebb’s note and above, 
n. 11) ; Plato, Protag., 336 C ; Gorgias, 463 A; and see Gallaway, 
op. cit., pp. 14-19. 

As a part of this group, cases in which the participle appears 
as the object of an imperative may be included. The participle 
here is a form of oratio obliqua; the verb is generally one of 
saying and thinking. py is not invariable,’® but its use points 
to the strong influence of the imperative. 

Aeschylus, Ag., 932: 


pev tobe wn 


See also Aeschylus, Sup., 209: & Zed, oixtipe py arodwdo- 
ras. Euripides, Jon. 313: jpeis o° dp’ & é€v’, dvrouripoper. | 
ws pn Aris p’ Erexey Grov Epuv. “ Pity (imperative 
supplied from preceding line) me who know neither mother nor 
father.” For other examples, see Aeschylus, Pers., 435; Euripi- 
des, Androm., 726; Heraclidae, 693, 982 ; Herodotus, III, 65, 6; 
VIII, 144; Thuc., I, 141, 1, ete. as is sometimes used with the 
participle but more frequently not. 


2. Negative wy after subjunctive. 
Euripides, H. F., 1110 (imper. subj.) : 
yépovres, Tov KaKov 
Kaywye ov gol, py mpodots tas avpdopas. 
See also Aeschylus, Pr., 824: dv py parnv 
pov.t® Thuc., III, 46, 2: . . . rods yuo py 
(= od 
3. Negative wy after pure optative. 
Eubulus, 72, 5 (II, 189: Kock) : 


guyas yévorto oikobev AaBwr. 


15 For ot, see Soph., Phil., 567; Eur., Rhesus, 145; Thuc., I, 36, 1; 
Dem., XXII, 29. 

1° Cf, J. Humbert, Syntare grecque (Paris, 1954), §650: “Sans le 
subjonctif, on aurait: olde o} warny Kdvovca.” 
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4, Negative uy after pure infinitive. 
Dem., IV, 15: 


Aerai 71. See Sandys’ note. 


See also Thuc., III, 59: ob rijs tperépas Sdéys . . . 

BN adrods SiapOeipac (Classen’s note seems un- 
necessary). Lys., XIII, 19: éBovdAovro dxovra Soxeiv airov xat 
py pyvvev. 

The adversative sentence, however, sometimes holds it own 
even against the imperative. 

Aeschylus, Septem, 712: 


Kal7Treép ov OTEPYwv OMWS. 


See also Herodotus, V, 92, 7: tore tyiv KopwOiovs ye ob cvvawweéov- 
tas (=d6r ov). Thuc., I, 122, 2: ryv jooay, «i Kal Sewov tw 
dKxovoa, totw ovK dAdo p€povoay 7) avtikpus SovAcav. ITI, 67, 6: 
mouoate St wapaderypa ov AOywv ayavas mpoOjoovTes 
GAN’ Epyuv. 

* * * * * * * * * 

To turn to the historical part of our study. Those who are 
qualified to discuss the comparative side as a result of their 
knowledge of a large group of languages seem to agree that py 
was originally a “ Satznegation ” and that it presented the nega- 
tive as willed.17 JI am obliged to take these teachings on faith; 
but it probably matters little so far as this investigation is con- 
cerned. jp with the imperative, yw» with the subjunctive, yy with 
the optative, uw» with the infinitive—surely nothing could be more 
volitive than these. Will, desire, fear, apprehension, question, 
are all phases indicated by pw, and all are recognizable in our 
earliest Greek literary monuments.1® When py is first used with 


17 See in particular A. Musi¢, “ Beitrag zur Negation im Griechischen 
und Lateinischen,”’ Bulletin International de VAcadémie yougoslave, 
classes d’histoire et de philologie, V (1933), pp. 67-77. Musi¢ is the 
authority cited by Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique, II, p. 330, and 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 590. 

18 Indeed, the use of the two negatives in the very beginning is clearly 
distinguished. I am aware that a recent investigator has written (E. A. 
Hahn, Subjunctive and Optative [New York, 1953], p. 56, n. 99): 
“Since the early stages of both Greek and Latin are in a condition of 
flux in regard to the negative particles, and the later rules that 
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the participle it is used only in consequence of the general re- 
quirements of the sentence. There is, strictly speaking, no py 
with the participle in Homer. Monro cites but one passage,’® 
Od., IV, 684, where the combination is clearly part of a wish. 
Il., XIII, 48 is another example, for cadcere is a thematic form 
of the aorist imperative, as is shown by the following pydé (cf. 
Leaf). Bolling has collected all of the occurrences of the nega- 
tive with the participle in Epic poetry. He has shown, con- 
vincingly I think, the process by which the negatives detach 
themselves from the main verb and attach themselves to the 
participle. A sentence like “he did not slay him playing the 
coward, but <he slew him)» standing before the Trojans” tends 
because of the contrast to become “he slew him, not playing 
the coward, but standing in front of the Trojans.” *° Again, 
“neither was he honored by gods, nor <was he honored) by 
men ” becomes “he was honored neither by gods nor men.” ** 
After this, the negative came to attach itself to single words. 
Having gained a foothold, the negative spread to constructions 


gradually evolve are surely not at all in line with the state of things 
in the Ursprache, the use of od vs. uy or of ndn vs. né can throw scanty 
light on the original use of the ‘moods,’ and will therefore not be cited 
as evidence therefor in the course of this work.” On the other hand, 
Gildersleeve had earlier written (A.J.P., I [1880], p. 48): “ Suffice 
it that we find these two negatives in the very beginning so clearly 
distinguished, so accurately used, that we can recognize in them a 
sharper modality than obtains even in the moods. Future indicative, 
subjunctive, and optative are in the Homeric time not so far from each 
other as are od and uy.” These differences involve “Sprachgefiihl,” to 
use the term which Miss Braunlich (A.J. P., LXXVII [1956], p. 183) 
elsewhere applied to my syntactical conclusions. Just as od is the 
negative of the ordinary indicative of statement and of its equivalent 
the optative with &, so in Homer when the subjunctive is equivalent 
to a future indicative of statement or whenever the pure optative is 
equivalent to the optative and dv, the negative is ob. To Homer, uy 
with the indicative was a liberty due to passion, to hope and fear, to 
wish and will. The genetic syntactician dares to predict to the com- 
parative philologist that no theory of the Greek moods which does not 
involve a study of the negatives will prove valid. 

19 Homeric Grammar?, § 361. 

2° Catholic University Bulletin, III (1897), p. 442. For examples of 
this type, Bolling cites Il., IV, 224; XVII, 221; XXIII, 70; XXIV, 172, 
214; Od., XI, 529; XVII, 115; XXII, 351. 

*1 Op, cit., p. 444, with Homeric (J1., IX, 627; XIII, 48; XXII, 459; 
“CXITI, 515; XXIV, 129, 216, 533, ete.) and Hesiodic examples. 
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with the participle. But Bolling notes that in about nine 
thousand instances of the participle in the Epic, the negative 
rarely comes into contact with it. The linguistic principle by 
which ov and py are finally brought into contact with the parti- 
ciple might be termed after H. Paul, “ Verschiebung der syn- 
taktischen Gliederung,” *? the displacement of the syntactical 
structure. But the question now remains as to whether the 
participle in such cases was felt as an equivalent of a subordinate 
clause. Bolling answers, “My with the conditional participle 
<in early Epic poets> is absent for exactly the same reason that 
ov with the causal participle, and od with the temporal participle 
are extremely rare—because there is no opportunity to use them 
since the participle is not yet felt as a possible substitute for a 
subordinate finite verb.” *° 

When Moorhouse claims as an advantage of his explanation 
that “it preserves the distinction between py and ov in early... 
Greek, based on the meaning of the words negatived ” ** I can 
only reply that it seems to me that Bolling has established that in 
the Epic the use of the participle as a substitute for a finite sub- 
ordinate clause was undeveloped and in the light of his collection 
of examples it is unreasonable to deny the influence of the lead- 
ing verb on the choice of the negative of the participle. It was 
only later, when the participle had come to be felt as a substitute 
for a finite verb, that it combined freely with the negatives 
ov and py. 

The development after the Epic period was in the use of the 
participle as an equivalent for a finite subordinate clause. Con- 
spicuous are the extensions in Attic of the use of the future 
participle, of the genitive absolute, of the supplementary parti- 
ciple, and of such uses of the adjectival participle as were ren- 
dered possible by the development of the article. After wy had 
found its way into the logical conditional sentence in Homer by 
the curious law which was pointed out by Vierke in his valuable 
Leipzig dissertation,”® yy became something more than the nega- 


22 Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte’ (Halle, 1920), chap. 16, in par- 
ticular the treatment of the adverb, pp. 286 ff. and 292. For Sanskrit, 
ef. Delbriick, Vgl. Syntaz, 2, p. 534. 

°° Op. cit., p. 447. 

*4 Op. cit., p. 40. 

25 De un particulae cum indicativo conjunctae usu antiquiore (1876). 
Summarized by Monro, op. cit., § 359. Vierke first observed that in 
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tive of will. 6 py ovnels (Pind., V., 4, 31) is a substantivizing 
of os py ov of the old generic relative, and Gildersleeve has 
reasonably postulated that the generic use of uy is only an exten- 
sion based on the primal volitive.*® 

py went forth to conquer until by the time of Lucian it held 
sway in the causal sentence and went so far as to embrace dre 
with the participle.27 But for us the problem is how and when 
did this encroachment come about. The answer to these ques- 
tions brings us to Miss Braunlich’s paper in which she has 
collected examples from the classical period of uy with the 
participle expressing cause.** Had she been acquainted with 
Gallaway’s laborious work, she might well have extended her List 
considerably.”° 

It would seem that Miss Braunlich feels that yy with the 
participle is purely causal, and that this is a legitimate construc- 
tion.*° If so, she is expressing an opinion which had been earlier 
put forth by Maetzner, Kiihner, Gayler, and others.** 

Clearly, several of Miss Braunlich’s twenty-one examples 
might be otherwise interpreted. Of the two so-called causal 
participles which form the title of her paper, those in Euripides, 
Medea, 239 and 815, Moorhouse had earlier classed one as an 
example in which py is required if the participle were expanded 
into a leading verb, the other as an example of a participle 
standing in a “non-predicative” relation which in itself re- 


Homer we have e ov in prior clauses, ef wy in posterior clauses, a 
distinction which reposes on the difference between a res iudicata and 
a matter still mooted. Chantraine seems to be unaware of this law. 

26 A.J. P., XXIII (1902), p. 13: “ Once established there <in the parti- 
cipial sentenced), uy extends its empire as by divine right, and this 
‘generic’ use of uw» of which so much is made in the grammars is 
nothing but a transfer from the conditional sentence as abridged in 
the participle. The conditional sentence itself goes back to the im- 
perative, goes back to the optative meaning of uy, and it is no longer 
necessary to divide the body of uy and to recognize in it two distinct 
uses, as is practically done by some, openly by others.” 

*? This was set forth in Gildersleeve’s article in the first number of 
this Journal (1880). 

%°4.J.P., UXXVII (1956), pp. 415-18. 

*° See, for example, Gallaway, op. cit., pp. 73-4. 

°° Op. cit., p. 417: “These passages are simply instances of the use— 
rare in classical Greek—of uy with the causal participle.” 

*2 For references, see Gallaway, op. cit., pp. 72-3. Cf. Cook-Wilson, 
op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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quires p7.*? Gallaway still earlier had listed the two passages 
along with 215 others from the classical period as examples in 
which the negatived participle depended on an infinitive governed 
by a verb involving an action of will. The old warning, vade xai 
pépvac’ amoreiv, certainly holds good for the student who takes 
these various interpretations in hand.** 

Miss Braunlich lists Soph., O. T., 289 (uy wapov 
which, however, is an example paralleled by numerous passages 
where ei could be used for 6m (= ci py mdpeor).** As to the 
famous example she cites from Thuc., I, 118, 2, dvres ev Kal mpd 
Tov wn Taxeis, Where Shilleto wrote od, the passage is instructive 
for the history of the encroachment of py on od. As Gildersleeve 
noted,*> yw in such constructions was common in later Greek. 
The rule for the intrusion of »7 may be stated: “ As py is the 
regular negative with the articular infinitive, when the participle 
is predicative and the article omitted, uy comes to be retained.” 
We might understand the Thucydidean passage by substituting 
Tov py taxéwv. For other examples, see Plato, Soph., 254 D, 
258 C, Legg., %733 B, as well as those in Gildersleeve, ad loc. 

Encroachment can be seen in still another direction. Whereas 
the causal participle, like the causal relative, has regularly od 
in classic Greek, the cause when based on character came to be 
considered as a characteristic and yu accordingly came to be used. 
Compare Latin gut with subj. and qui with indic. In late Greek, 


32 Op. cit., p. 38. As to the adjectival use of the participle, H. A. 
Hamilton, on the other hand, in his Negative Compounds in Greek 
(Baltimore, 1899), p. 31, concluded: “‘ The participle, showing its close 
connection with the verbal system, regularly takes the negative of the 
verb even when the participle has almost a purely adjectival sense.” 

83 We would reduce the margin of impressionistic syntax if we could 
satisfactorily define the word “causal.” Stahl devoted especial attention 
to causality and distinguished clauses of cause proper, “ des vorhandenen 
Grundes,” from those of “des vorausgesetzten Grundes” and “des 
nichtwirkenden Grundes,” but the German “Grund” is susceptible of 
a varied translation into English. See, however, the final paragraph. 

*4 Cf, Oavudtw ef uy in Dem., IV, 43; dyavaxrei ef in Aeschines, III, 
147; and the examples listed in Goodwin, G.M.T., § 494, and Stahl, 
op. cit., p. 772, 3. 

A.J.P., I (1880), p. 56. This misuse of for od was called 
according to Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. 
’AddBavda). The name Alabandian suggests that the term was applied 
by prominent rhetoricians who lived in Alabanda in the first century 
B.C. See W. Schmid, Atticismus, II (Stuttgart, 1897), p. 60. 
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pn was here the rule; see Gildersleeve, op. ctt., pp. 54-6; and py 
was the rule, not the exception, at least as early as Polybius. 
See IV, 24, 6; V, 48, 10; XII, 16, 9; XVIII, 7, 5; XXX, 10; 
etc.°® Sophocles was especially free in using 7 with the relative. 
Phil., 178 (& yévn Bporav, ois py pétpios aidv), 254, 408, 
713; O.T., 816; O.C., 1680; Ant., 586, 696; El., 911; Trach., 
818.87 These examples would appear in Latin with the sub- 
junctive. yp and the relative gives the notion of characteristic, 
but as the characteristic sometimes gives a ground, the clause 
with wy may seem to us to be outright cause. Jebb, who was 
ever fond of the word “ generic,” terms this use “ the generic py 
with causal force.” 

In still a third direction we can trace the intrusion of yy. As 
a logical condition is often merely a formal condition and comes 
very near a causal sense (compare st quidem), the participle 
with wy is often nearly causal.** See Antiphon, 2, B, 4: d6Aa 
pev ovv povov Braopevos GAAG Kal TOvs 
vavtas havepo’s and 2, y, 8. 

Clearly, the study of » with the participle presents peculiar 
problems which demand historical knowledge as well as psycho- 
logical sympathy for their solution. It was only when the parti- 
ciple was consciously employed as the shorthand of a hypotactic 
sentence that the negative 7 could be used with it. yy with the 
participle was not possible until the participle began to avail 
itself of its rights as a predicate. Pindar’s 6 py ovnelis (N., 4, 
31) is a distinct advance over Homer; so when we earlier read 
Boos ... py TeToxvins in Hesiod, Op., 591, the wy must be regarded 
as under the domination of the imperative optative ey. The 
collections of Bolling and Gallaway indicate that this use of a 
free volitive negative continued throughout the classical Greek, 
and these free negatives can still be seen in Aristotelean passages 
studied by Cook-Wilson. 

Cause and condition, the adversative and the concessive, the 
general and the particular, can be presented from different points 
of view ; and to understand ov and py a certain mobility is neces- 
sary. Hence, particular and generic, and the like, are often 


°6 See E. L. Green, Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 472. 

®7 Three of these examples are mentioned by Miss Braunlich. See, 
also, Kiihner-Gerth, Gr. Gram., II, 2, p. 201. 

88 Cf. Stahl, op. cit., p. 776, 2. 
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poor formulae. Each negative had a shade or tone which the 
other did not have, and we can distinguish some of these tones 
by closer analysis of their historical development, a development 
which shows that a py of will or desire was ever apt to overlap 
mechanical barriers. It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of an historical survey for the appreciation of syn- 


tactical phenomena. 
W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
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PLATO, PINDAR, AND METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


In A.J. P., LXXIX (1958), pp. 156-64, I discussed, with 
particular reference to the Phaedrus, the question whether a 
cycle of ten thousand years was supposed by Plato to constitute 
the whole period of a soul’s “ wanderings,” and arrived at the 
conclusion that it was not. According to the myth, a soul will 
inevitably go to the celestial region at the end of a ten-thousand- 
year cycle, but the “ falls ” described are not meant to be original 
“falls,” and one cycle of lives will sooner or later be followed 
by another such cycle, unless or until the soul achieves philo- 
sophie virtue. A possible objection to this thesis arises out of 
a recent article by Professor von Fritz,‘ in which he considers a 
passage of Pindar, and emphasizes the likeness between the 
doctrine that he finds in it and the eschatology of Plato. He is 
concerned with Olympian, 2, 68 ff., where, after referring to the 
punishment of the wicked and the rewards of the righteous 
after death, the poet continues: daa éarpis éxatépwhk 
pelvavres dro mapmav ddikwy éxew Wuxav, Kpovov 
évOa pakdpwv vacov wxeavides atpar mepirveoow, Von 
Fritz rightly, I think, rejects H. S. Long’s view? that éorpis 
éxatépwh here means “ twice in this world and once in the other ” 
on the grounds that (a) the Greek could hardly bear that 
meaning,*® (b) the force of the number three, so important in 
all superstitious and religious beliefs, is destroyed by such an 
interpretation, and that (c) “there is no indication anywhere 
else of the belief that a soul could earn merits in Hades”; but 
in arguing for the view that the Greek means “ three times in 
this world and three times in the other,” he counters the objec- 
tion first raised by Mommsen that wherever the belief in im- 
mortality occurs in Greek religion it is from this world that the 
soul passes to its final dwelling-place by affirming that this is 


1“°Korpis éxarépwh in Pindar’s second Olympian and Pythagoras’ 
theory of Metempsychosis,” in Phronesis, II (1957), pp. 85f. 

2A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsychosis in Greece from Pytha- 
goras to Plato (Princeton, 1948). 

*éxarépwh perhaps means “in each of two places” at different times, 
as opposed to “in both places at once,” which dugorépwh might mean. 
But éorpis éxarépwht must mean “up to three times in each place.” 
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the case here also, since “as frgt. 137 clearly shows, the process 
does not begin in this world, but with a purification in Hades.” 
“ After the completion of this punishment—as Pindar, frgt. 137 
also clearly indicates—it has to prove its worthiness in this 
world.” Fragment 137 Turyn (127 Bowra) consists of the well- 
known lines found in the Meno: * 


, ~ 
oiat Ke Pepoepova 

eerat, és TOv aALov Keivww 

kat oéver Kpaitvoi codia Te 
avdpes avfovr’> és Tov xpovov 
9 
Npwes ayvot mpos avOpwrwv Kadéovrat, 


Von Fritz then assumes (i) a “ first existence,” in which a deed 
of woe is committed—“ it is difficult,” he says, “if at all possi- 
ble, to determine what kind of existence Pindar had in mind”; 
(ii) a “first stay in Hades,” after which atonement for the 
deed is accepted; (iii) a first stay in this world; (iv) a “ second 
stay in Hades,” and so on, ending up with a third stay in this 
world, followed by departure to the islands of the blessed. If 
we not only conflate the second Olympian with the Pindar frag- 
ment in the Meno, as von Fritz has done, but also see a striking 
parallelism, as he does, between the resulting conflation and 
Plato’s eschatology, and if we moreover accept von Fritz’s picture 
of the general scheme, then my view that the first life of a cycle 
is not necessarily, for Plato, the first life on earth, may be put 
out of court. Von Fritz’s interpretation suggests that the three 
philosophic lives are the first and only lives that the soul in 
question spends on earth. 

Now while I agree that éorpis éxarépw& means “ three times in 


*I have made the following slight alterations in the text of this 
fragment as quoted by von Fritz: (a) yvxay is the reading of BTWF 
and Stobaeus, IV, 59 (Burnet mis-reports W, as Croiset has seen, and 
also Stobaeus, whom Croiset does not mention), and must have been 
read by Aristippus, who has animam; yvxds Boeckh. (b) é« trav W, 
Stobaeus, and probably Aristippus, since the antecedent of his ex quibus 
can only be the masculine illorum (keivwy) ; é« rav (with variations of 
accent) BTFf. It is perhaps more likely that kings, warriors, and 
sages would be described as arising from them (xeivwy) than from their 
souls, and that “they ” rather than the souls should be “ called heroes ”; 
and the feminine ray would require the plural (c) Kkadéovrat 
F; kadevvrar BTW Stobaeus, -é is spelt -é&v in Pindar only at the end 
of a word (Schroeder, ed. maior, proleg., p. 25). 
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this world and three times in the other,” ® I find several objec- 
tions to what von Fritz has said. (i) In the first place, the 
Pindar fragment in the Meno hardly suggests a “ proving of 
worthiness ” after purification. It simply says that noble kings 
and so on “ arise ” from the purified, and that they “ are called ” 
holy heroes for ever more, which does not suggest that there is 
any possibility of their not being so called through failure to 
prove their worthiness. (ii) There is no mention in Olympian 
2 of a special enneateris in Hades.* (iii) Thirdly, if we are to 
assign such special purification to a “ first stay in Hades” fol- 
lowing upon a “first existence” during which a deed of woe 
has been committed, and if we are to suppose that this purifica- 
tion does not at least to some extent include atonement for sins 
committed during an ordinary preceding life on earth, then why 
should Persephone ever refuse the rowa? That she may do so 
seems clear. Rose’ suggests that the xeivwy of frag. 137, line 2, 
perhaps implies a otro: or its equivalent in the lost context of 
Pindar’s poem, and that if so Pindar was contrasting those who 
do not with those who do merit a happy reincarnation with a 
blessed immortality to follow. But however that may be, the 
cio. . . . Sééerar clause must surely be restrictive in meaning. 
On what grounds, then, if not because of excessive sinfulness 
during a preceding life or lives on earth, could Persephone 
refuse to accept the wowa? Her acceptance or rejection of it 
could hardly depend simply on the behaviour of the soul during 
the enneateris, or the amount of penance done during that 
period, for Persephone could presumably control both. (iv) 
Fourthly, if we are to conflate the fragment in the Meno with 
the éorpis éxarépwoh of Olympian 2 and the “ three-thousandth 
year” of Phaedrus 249A,° the “ process,” as von Fritz calls it, 


5 ésrpis no doubt means strictly “up to as many as three times,” but 
when Pindar says that a soul must be virtuous “up to” a certain 
number of times if it is to win release, we may presume that fewer will 
not suffice. 

®* Professor Rose in Greek Poetry and Life, Essays presented to Gilbert 
Murray (1936), pp. 89f., suggests other reasons for differentiating the 
philosophic background of Olympian 2 from that of frag. 137. 

7 Loc. cit, 

®I must not be taken to suggest that von Fritz would wish to 
conflate everything in Plato’s myths with the Pindar passages, but he 
himself points to the provision that a soul may escape after three 
thousand years if it has lived a philosophic life three times in succession. 
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could begin with a stay in Hades only if that stay lasted for 900 
years; but Persephone’s hospitality seems to have extended only 
to 9. It might be suggested that when she sends these souls 
“to the sun above,” she is sending them to Elysium to wait for 
891 years—Pindar’s Elysium, like that of Aristophanes, being 
in Hades, though lighted, as we gather from other passages 
(Ol., 2, 62; frag. 129 B Bergk*; Frogs 454) by a, or the, sun. 
But there is no very obvious reason why they should go to 
Elysium at this stage, and in any case, wherever it is she is 
sending them, she is either sending them “back” or sending 
them there “ again ”—dvdi8oi rakw. They have been there before. 
But von Fritz’s scheme would no more allow of a previous stay 
in Elysium than of a previous. life on earth. (v) Fifthly, the 
fragment in the Meno gives no indication that there will be three 
lives on earth following the “requital”; and there might be 
more, if the soul lapsed at any time. (vi) Sixthly, von Fritz 
claims that his interpretation establishes a closer relationship 
not only between the two Pindar passages and the Phaedrus, 
but also between them and Empedocles, than does Long’s. But 
the generally-recognized resemblance between Empedocles frag. 
146—“ at the last they are prophets and bards and doctors and 
princes among men on earth, whence they blossom forth as gods 
exalted in honour ”—the resemblance between this and the 
Pindar fragment suggests that Empedocles too regarded an 
exalted position on earth as a reward that had been earned rather 
than as a period of testing, a “ proving of worthiness”; after 
such a life, the budding soul would inevitably blossom forth as 
a god (there is no hint that it may not) ; and the reward will 
have been earned, partly at least, by previous lives on earth. 
As for the Phaedrus, it tells us, indeed, that three thousand years 
will suffice for release if the soul has led three philosophic lives 
on earth, but it does not suggest that the process begins with a 
life in Hades, or imply that the three good lives must be the 
first and only lives that the soul spends on earth. At 249A 
Socrates is certainly speaking of the first three lives of a cycle, 
but this may be because he is concerned with the shortest possible 
period in which a soul can return whence it came, and there is 
nothing to preclude the possibility that a soul which after two 
or three mediocre lives chooses a philosophic life three times 
running might thereby obtain immediate release. What is more, 
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after making it clear that the philosophic soul may obtain release 
at the end of the third 1000-year period (rpiry repid8w rH xAtere’), 
Plato shows that he is thinking of a 1000-year period as begin- 
ning with a life on earth by remarking that the other souls, 
“when they finish the first life, are judged . . . and in the 
thousandth year choose, each of them, whatever [new] life they 
wish.” There can be little doubt that for all souls living lives 
on earth it is the first part of a 1000-year period that is spent 
on earth. 

It seems to me, then, that although there are obvious similari- 
ties between Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato, these in no way 
support the view that the soul which according to Pindar and 
Plato wins release by three virtuous lives begins the process with 
a period in Hades.® But what of the difficulty raised by Momm- 
sen and repeated by Long that “ wherever the belief in immor- 
tality occurs in Greek religion it is from this world that the soul 
passes to its final dwelling place”? If the “ process” is said to 


®Von Fritz points to one alleged similarity which he nevertheless 
finds puzzling. In Plato, he says, the soul “may return to the place 
from which it has come in the beginning” (italics mine), and he finds 
the same idea in Empedocles, who calls himself a guyas Oed0ev kal ddynrns 
(31 B 115, 12f., Diels), and says that if any one of the da/uoves commits 
murder or a similar crime, he must wander for thirty thousand seasons 
far from the blessed, and then (31 B 149) that after their wanderings 
souls “shoot up afresh” as gods; and he seems to take Pindar, frag. 
137 as likewise suggesting a soul’s return to a place of origin, which it 
left through guilt. If all this is applied to Olympian 2, says von Fritz, 
not only will the purified soul go to the islands of the blessed, but it 
must have come from there. Since these islands are usually conceived 
as the abode of those who are favoured by the gods, but as having 
nothing to do with any life that may have preceded life on earth, he 
concludes that Pindar has no consistent notion of life in another world, 
and combines ideas derived from various sources, Now Plato’s words 
about a soul returning é6ev jjxe. may quite well refer not to the place of 
ultimate bliss, but to a region of the heavens below that, where souls 
struggle to catch a glimpse of at least one Form—the place, if what 
I claimed in my earlier article is correct, where souls spend the inter- 
vals between 10,000-year cycles of lives, until they can rise with ease to 
the wediov ddnOeias above the heavens. According to the Timaeus (41E- 
42B), the soul returns to the “consort star” in which it was once 
temporarily set, prior to incarnation, to be shown the laws of destiny. 
Plato’s words in the Phaedrus are simply 66ev jxe: there is nothing 
about a place from which the soul has come in the beginning. Even 
Empedocles’ phrase ¢vyds 6ed0ev need not imply the soul’s original 
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begin with a life on earth, this implies, according to Long, that 
the soul passes from its last stay in Hades directly to the islands 
of the blessed. Now if we consider what happens to souls that 
do not belong to the thrice-philosophic category, we find that 
according to Plato the better among them go, after judgment, 
to “a region of the heavens,” eis rovpavov twa rorov (249B), and 
stay there until their next life begins. We can hardly suppose 
that the thrice-philosophic soul, if it has some nine hundred 
years to spend somewhere before passing to its final dwelling- 
place, would spend them in Hades. Plato is much more likely 
to have thought of them as waiting in a heavenly Elysium. But 
what of Pindar? Pindar’s Elysium is in Hades. If we may 
really conflate the two Pindar passages, it may be that after the 
third stay in Hades the soul returns to earth for a final “ re- 
ward ” life before departing to the isles of the blessed, though 
such a “ reward ” life is not mentioned in Olympian 2. Perhaps, 
however, we should not attempt to combine the two passages in 
this respect, and if this is so we have to admit that Pindar does 
seem to suggest that the soul passes directly from Hades to the 
isles of the blessed. Possibly this was one of the reasons that led 
Plato to place Elysium in the heavens. At any rate it does not 
seem to me that we can avoid admitting such a transition by 
adopting von Fritz’s expedient; and for Plato, at any rate, the 
transition, though not directly from a life on earth to the soul’s 
final dwelling-place, was probably not from Hades. 

I have suggested in my earlier article that Plato refined upon 
earlier beliefs by abolishing the “reward ” life, and perhaps by 
“ transposing ” legends associating the irrational and violent ele- 
ments in man with the Titans. Since he probably did not 
believe in an original “ fall,” he probably did not need to fit into 
his scheme a special enneateris.1° There is, I tentatively suggest, 
a reference to the enneateris as part of the “ requital ” that every 


existence as a 6eds in the place which it hopes ultimately to reach, 
though both Empedocles and Pindar may have thought of the soul as a 
daiunwy capable of winning promotion. There is therefore no need, even 
if we want to conflate Olympian 2 with all this, to suppose that Pindar’s 
words should mean that souls originally come from the islands of the 
blessed. 

10 Whether or not Pindar thought of man as sprung from the Titans, 
as Rose holds (loc. cit. and Harvard Theological Rev., XXXVI [1943], 
pp. 247f.), in view of Olympiodorus’ comment on Phaedo 62B, from 
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man must pay to be found elsewhere, besides in the Pindar 
fragment: namely, on the gold plates found at Thurii. Here ** 
we find, “ And I have paid the penalty for deeds unrighteous ” ; 
then, “ I have sunk beneath the bosom of the Mistress, the Queen 
of the underworld. And now I come a suppliant to holy Perse- 
phoneia, that of her grace she send me to the seats of the hal- 
lowed.” “ The penalty ” here is usually taken to refer simply to 
the weary round of successive earthly lives. But on another 
plate *? we find “ Hail, thou who hast suffered the suffering. This 
thou hadst never suffered before.” Professor Guthrie remarks, 
“Tt is possible that the line means ‘ Hail, thou who hast suffered 
something which thou hadst never suffered before’ and refers 
as a whole to the apotheosis of the next line ”—the next line 
being, “ Thou art become god from man.” But that seems an 
unnecessary thing to say to the new god.** It is more likely that 
this special suffering specially mentioned is to be associated with 
a special descent to Hades, “beneath the bosom of the Queen 
of the underworld,” for a special enneateris of atonement; after 
which, application is made to Persephone for release. But if so, 
the atmosphere of superstition and magic surrounding the idea 
of making requital to Persephone—especially if the requital was 
associated with the dismemberment of Dionysus-Zagreus—is all 
the more apparent. The idea that some good purpose could be 
served by burying poems with the deceased, giving him directions 


which we gather that Xenocrates associated the body-prison idea with 
the Titans and with Dionysus, and Plutarch, On the eating of flesh, 1, 
996b-c, in which the idea that souls are imprisoned in bodies as a 
punishment for murder is attributed to Empedocles, “we are justified 
in drawing the inference that he [Xenocrates], like Plutarch, repre- 
sented the Titans as imprisoned in men as a punishment for their crime 
against Dionysus” (I. M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, p. 338). That 
alone could account for the theory that men’s souls must serve a special 
enneateris of atonement, for they would be tainted with the Titanic 
nature and the “Titan in us” would have to be purged. Linforth’s 
suggestion (op. cit., p. 347) that the wévOos of Pindar, frag. 137 is 
itself the wow, so that Persephone is said to accept as atonement the 
misery of previous existences, leaves the words évdrw érec unexplained. 

11 Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 32d4 e4, d6-7 e6-7. A reconstruction 
of tablets 32c-e (Kern) is to be found in W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
and Greek Religion, p. 173. 

2 Kern, Orph. Frag., 32f3. 

18 And might even suggest that his earlier claims to be of divine 
origin (frag. 32c3, d3, e3, cf. a6-7) were false! 
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where to go, will have been bound up with the enneateris- 
doctrine, and will not have commended it to Plato. Plato goes 
one better than Xenocrates and Empedocles, who tried to de- 
anthropomorphize the gods. He throws off the trammels of 
superstitious legend. All that is left which resembles what we 
know about the beliefs of Pindar, or those reflected by Pindar, 
is the idea that the soul is immortal and that man can hope 
for ultimate bliss if he practices virtue—and the administrative 
detail that incarnation is arranged according to cycles of a fixed 
duration, though Plato himself is inconsistent with regard to 
their duration.1* He took from current legend or current belief 
just what seemed to him to be important and true, or of use as 
allegory or metaphor, and no more. 

But if Plato’s doctrine of immortality is one that has been 
largely purged of superstitious ideas derived from legend and 
primitive beliefs, his myths reveal a realistic attitude towards 
human behaviour combined with a fervent moral and religious 
outlook that are not often found together. Of his moral and 
religious outlook, I need say nothing now. But it is worth 
reminding ourselves of the account he takes of the limitations 
set by environment and other circumstances beyond our im- 
mediate control upon any attempt to practise virtue. I say 
immediate control, because Plato, with his doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, is able to throw back the blame, to some extent, upon earlier 
lives. But the limitations are there. Let us briefly consider 
the possibilities of making moral progress. 


14 Republic 615A gives 1000 years as the period between earthly lives, 
and 100 years as the span of each life, but does not say how many 
lives one has. Phaedrus 248E (“a soul does not return to the place 
whence it came for 10,000 years”) might mean that 10,000 years is 
the minimum period, but the 9000 years of wandering wepi yqv Kai imo 
yns mentioned at 257A seems to be “the sum of the periods between 
successive earthly lives” (Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 100, n. 1), 
and these figures will tally if a cycle consisted of ten lives, each of 
which except the last one was followed by a millennium of rewards and 
punishment. But at Phaedrus 249A-B each mepiodos xiher}s seems to 
include a life on earth, for not only do souls that have led three con- 
secutive philosophic lives depart “in the three-thousandth year,” but 
other souls, after their first life and subsequent recompense, choose 
their next life “in the thousandth year.” On this basis, we should 
have a cycle of 10,000 years only if it included a period of recompense 
after the tenth life. Cf. P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 255, n, 2. 
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From Timaeus 41E we gather that the first life was the same 
for all. If in fact mankind has existed from all eternity, that 
would come to much the same thing: we all start level. After 
each period between cycles of lives, we start off the next cycle 
with a life suited to the amount of truth we have seen in the 
region above the heavens: we are given at Phaedrus 248D-E a 
sort of scale or order of merit, in which it is interesting to note 
that what are “ exalted ” lives in Empedocles and Pindar do not 
appear very high. The amount of truth that we have seen 
depends on the amount of purity we attained during the previous 
cycle, and itself affects the cycle that follows. But what matters 
most is the choice that we make during the intervals between 
lives within a cycle, when after suitable rewards or punishments 
we come to choose the life that we want to live next. The 
element of chance is recognised—the luck of the draw: for lots 
are drawn for the order of choosing. But then the choice will 
be determined largely, if not wholly, by the immediate psycho- 
logical state of the soul, if I may use such an expression. One 
factor will be the extent to which, in the immediate past, it has 
been disciplined by suffering in Hades; but for the most part 
the choice is governed by the habits of the previous life (Rep. 
620A). Now the curious thing is that according to the Republic 
not only would the same set of limiting circumstances have 
affected the choice of that previous life, but the outward and 
visible events of that life were not, apparently, within the control 
of the soul that lived it. There was the unfortunate man who 
chose the life of a despot, and then found, after making his 
choice but before being born, that he was destined to devour 
his children; and, the life once chosen, there was nothing that 
he could do about it (619B-C). Now it is made clear that the 
life chosen will of itself affect the virtue of the soul. That is 
why it is so important to choose wisely (618C f.). Yet Plato’s 
point seems to be that despite the conditions under which a life 
is lived, and despite even the crimes that an incarnate soul may 
commit through force of circumstances, and the effect that such 
behaviour must have on it, it is still possible to pursue wisdom 
and virtue (619D-E). Even if so doing may not be able to alter 
one’s actions during this life, yet it may help to mould the 
desires of the soul in such a way as to affect its destiny hereafter. 
Presumably the pursuit of wisdom becomes one of those habits 
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which largely govern the choice of our next life. And so La- 
chesis can fairly tell the souls assembled for the choice of a life 
that they will be choosing their own destiny. “ Virtue honours 
no master: as a man honours or dishonours her, so shall he have 
more of her or less. The blame is his who chooses; Heaven is 
blameless ” (617E). 

All this is of course Platonic myth, but it probably gives a fair 
indication, if not taken too literally, of what Plato felt to be 
the truth. 

R. S. Buuck. 
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THE WORD 0O-PE-TE-RE-U. 


Ea 805: o-pe-te-re-w e-ne-ka a-n0-pds-st-ja pr 2 
Eb 294: o0-pe-te-re-u ge-ja- me-no e-ke-qe ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na 
to-so-de pe-mo sd 

The editors of Documents * suggest (p. 253) that o-pe-te-re-u 
may be the origin of the later verb édeAtpevew, ‘ sweep,’ but they 
did not connect the sweep with the chimney. a-no-pd.-si-ja is 
the Homeric dvozaia, the hole in the roof through which Pallas 
“ flitted like a bird” in Od., I, 320. It has been objected to 
this, that dvoraia has generally been taken by scholars, following 
the classical commentators, as the name of the bird, not as mean- 
ing ‘smoke-vent.’ To this I reply, first, that scholars have not, 
up to now, had the evidence of the Pylian texts, and secondly, 
that the received interpretation of the passage in Od. I ignores 
the preposition in S&érraro. “ Flitted through what?” I 
ask, and the answer can only be “ through the smoke-vent,” with 
the unspoken implication “but, of course, Homer cannot men- 
tion such a vulgar thing; it would be razewov.” 

So in Ea 805 the sweep receives payment “for attention to 
the smoke-vent,” and in Eb 294 his name is given as Tiamenos, 
parallel in form to the later zpudpevos, and meaning ‘ he who is 
paid.’ It would seem that the tense of the verb-form is aorist 
(“ perfective ”) not present (“continuous”), and that he re- 
ceived a lump sum for his services. The alternative form of 


2M. Ventris and J. ‘Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(Cambridge, 1956). 
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the name, Tisamenos, current from heroic days to classical times, 
probably meant the same thing, though the earliest recorded 
holder of the name would not have known the sigmatic form. 
We may deduce that the sweep was a permanent official, paid 
by a substantial grant of land; it seems that the two texts refer 
to the same holding, and that the assessment given in the former 
text is incomplete. 

It has also been objected that pi 2 T 5 is a very large fee for 
a sweep. But there seems to be no evidence of the scale of 
payments to palace officials nor of the place which the sweep 
would hold in such a scale. It must be remembered that the 
chimney was a new invention; Professor Blegen assures me that 
he knows of no other in a Mycenean building; it must have 
added greatly to the amenities of the Megaron, and its construc- 
tion and maintenance would be the task of an expert. The 
assessment seems to be too small for a ktoina, and I am led to 
suggest that the verb e-ke was never used of the holder of a 
ktoina, or at least of a ko-to-na ke-ke-me-na; the usual way of 
referring to the holder of a ko-to-na is to put the name in the 
genitive case after the word ko-to-na. So in all cases such as 
this, where e-ke ko-to-na occurs, I take it that the word o-na-to 
was understood and the holding was the lease of part of a 
ko-to-na. 

I found an interesting parallel in the old city of Lewes. A 
small plot of land, just outside the castle precincts, is still called 
“ Hangman’s Acre.” The mediaeval hangman was given a plot 
of land for sustenance. So might the chimney-sweep of Pylos, 
two and a half millennia before. The arrangement would have 
had the advantage that the authorities could put their hands on 
the official whenever his services were needed. 


W. F. Witton. 
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A. W. Gomme. A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Volumes 
II and III: The Ten Years’ War (Books II-III and IV-V 24). 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xi and ix + 748 
(paged continuously). 84s. 


The first volume of Gomme’s Commentary appeared in 1945 and 
was reviewed by me in this Journal (LXVII [1946], pp. 268-75). 
At that time a total of three volumes was contemplated. First, 
however, the author’s notes of a lifetime were stolen (hence the 
delay in the publication of the present section) ; second, the sheer 
bulk of the commentary on the Archidamian War made two volumes 
a necessity in place of one. They are paged continuously and have 
a single set of Indexes; the Bibliography of Short Titles is printed 
in each volume. Gomme expects that one more volume will complete 
his work. 

A brief Preface and a Bibliography of Short Titles precede the 
Commentary, which is followed by a Note on Thucydides’ “ Summers 
and Winters” and a Chronological Table of Events 431-421 B.C. 
The Addenda et Corrigenda are to the present volumes only; they 
are provided with three Indexes: General, Authors and Passages 
Diseussed, Greek. Phyllis Gomme has graced the work with seven 
characteristically excellent maps: Plan of the Athenian Agora, The 
Megarid, Kerkyra, Amphilochia, Pylos and Sphakteria, Environs of 
Amphipolis, Greece (at the end). 

Throughout the commentary sub-headings are employed to make 
the reader’s task easier; from time to time Gomme pauses to discuss 
special problems, e.g., “ The Text of 13.3” (in Book II). The 
page-headings are carefully dated by year of the war, summer, and 
winter (Thucydides’ éros, Oépos, ; dates B. C. are added. The 
lemmata are “ printed according to the O. C. T. text” (II, p. vi).? 

The connotation of the word “ Historical ” in the title of the publi- 
cation is very broad indeed, for Gomme’s interest in and knowledge 
of Thucydides are comprehensive. He is by nature a critic, a stimu- 
lating critic, and he never shuns controversy. In the intensive study 
to which Thucydides and the Athenian Empire have been subjected 
during the last generation, his role has been a major one and has 
contributed significantly to the important advances in knowledge that 
have been made. Progress is frequently born of controversy, suc- 
cessive differences of interpretation and reciprocal criticism leading 
eventually to a general agreement and to what most of us recognise 


1T have seen three reviews of the two volumes: A. H. M. Jones, 
Cambridge Review (October 20, 1956), pp. 61-3; Anonymous, London 
Times Literary Supplement (January 18 ,1957), p. 36; J. A. O. Larsen, 
C.P., LITT (1958), pp. 122-5. While reading, I have had the advantage 
of discussion with several scholars, notably Meritt, Wade-Gery, Wood- 
head, Pritchett, Chambers, and Eliot; all have contributed to my review, 
which, needless to say, represents a fraction of my accumulated notes. 
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as right and true. I take as a striking example Thucydides, IT, 13, 3, 
a passage that has become notorious since the publication, in 1950, 
of The Athenian Tribute Lists, III, by Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor. 

Readers will recall that the issue is concerned, primarily, with the 
text: is the book-text right, or does the quotation found in the 
scholia to Aristophanes, Plut., 1193, preserve what Thucydides in 
fact wrote? Gomme resumes the argument on pp. 26-33. I ignore 
his financial reconstruction, which seems to me fanciful. As to the 
language of II, 13,3, Gomme’s ease, “ that the book-text is right,” 
rests on three assertions: (1) it is “ pure accident” that aiet ror 
(the text preserved by the scholiast) is found several times in Thu- 
eydides, érz tore (the book-text) but rarely; (2) “the difference 
between of and wAcioro. in Greek is grammatical, not seman- 
tie”; (3) rAciora Tpiakociwy arodéovra is a meaningless phrase.” 

As noted in the Addenda et Corrigenda on p. 723, Meritt again 
defended the quotation in 1954 and was answered by Gomme in the 
following year. I have myself been convinced since 1948 that the 
received text of Thucydides must be changed. Having been won 
over grudgingly, however, in the first instance, I could appreciate the 
reluctance of others to accept the scholiast’s version immediately. 
Gomme’s opposition, in particular, has made it necessary to restate, 
more than once, and in somewhat more detail than in A. T. L., ITI, 
the reasons for accepting the scholiast. This is the great service that 
Gomme has rendered. 

The publication of the two volumes under review has led to a 
further study by Wade-Gery and Meritt (Hesperia, XXVI [1957], 
pp. 163-97), which, in my judgement, finally and effectively demolishes 
the case that Gomme has so persistently championed. I add a few 
comments. On (1), as listed above, our contention is that aiet rove 
is characteristically Thucydidean, i.e., it would be a startling 
(though, to be sure, not impossible) misquotation; it occurs in 
twelve other passages of Thucydides (A. 7. L., III, pp. 129-30) and 
to dismiss it from II, 13,3 as “pure accident” is a remarkable 
argument. As for (2), I believe in the validity of our study 
(A. T.L., III, pp. 128-9) of of rAcioror and wAcioror (“ the majority,” 
“the greater part,” and “the maximum,” “the largest number’). 
Ii is quite true that of adroy in IV, 31, 2 and ézep jv wAciorov 
in IV, 33,1 designate the same body of troops; yet the meanings are 
nevertheless different. The first states that these men formed the 
majority of all the troops present, the second that this detachment 
comprised “the largest force” of three separate forces. It so 
happens that the largest force of the three groups was at the same 
time the majority of all the troops; but it need not have been so. 
And we ought not to insist that logic forbade Thucydides to describe 
the unit in question in two phrases different in meaning (the first, 
of course, makes the second superfluous). On (3), where, once 
again, Gomme is too much concerned with strict logic, I emphasize 
the significance of Hamburg papyrus 163 (Turner, J. H.S., LXXVI 
[1956], pp. 96-8; Wade-Gery and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 194-5). 

Finally, those interested in this problem should be informed that 
the study of the text of II, 13,3 and the study of Athenian finances 
from 449 to 431 B.C., as presented in A. T. L., III, were originally 
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made quite independently of one another, i. e., the conclusions of the 
second (where, we admit, the evidence, being chiefly epigraphic, is 
not complete) did not suggest the conclusions of the first. They may 
have given us the courage to accept them (one does not reject the 
book-text lightly!). My own belief is that scepticism has had its 
honest say and must now yield to the weight of the evidence, which, 
to me at least, is overpowering. It is my hope that Gomme, who 
has compelled us all to reexamine the evidence in minute detail, will 
now concur.? 

There is, of course, a point beyond which further criticism may 
cease to be constructive and may prove a barrier to progress. 
Gomme’s treatment (pp. 672-4) of V, 18,6, a clause in the Peace of 
Nikias, is a model illustration. 

The manuscripts preserve the text as follows: MyxvBepvaiovs 8% 
kat Savaiovs Svyyalovs oikeiy tas woAEs Tas éavTdv, 
*OdvvOi0r Kat ’AxdvOio.. As long ago as 1937 (in A.J.P., LVIII, 
pp. 157-73) West had proved (I use the verb advisedly) that this 
clause must, in the actual document, have read: MyxvBepvatovs Sé Kat 
TaAaiovs Kal Seyyiovs xrA. We know that three towns, Mekyberna, 
Gale, and Singos, revolted in 432, removed most of their inhabitants 
to Olynthos for safekeeping, and were listed in the assessments of 
425/4 and 422/1 (A9 and A10 in the nomenclature of A. 7.L., I 
and II) in a closed group with exceptional assessments of ten 
drachmai each. Two of these, Mekyberna and Singos, appear in 
the treaty in a closed group of three towns that are to be reconsti- 
tuted; as the third member we find not the anticipated Gale, with a 
similar record of disloyalty, but loyal Sane, which, in addition, in a 
document that lists towns geographically, violates the order. It 
requires, surely, no particular inspiration to ask whether the familiar 
Sane has not dispossessed the unfamiliar Gale in the text of Thu- 
cydides. We have only to write the Greek, Tadaiovs and Savatovs, 
to realise how simple is the palaeographical change involved and to 
suspect also that the endings -atovs of the first two names have 
impelled the corruption of Svyyiovs to Svyyatovs. I go further than 
West in believing that the errors occurred during transmission of 
the text and are not to be charged to Thucydides. That the obvious 


2? This review was all but in the mail when Oliver’s article, in A.J. P., 
LXXIX (1958), pp. 188-90, reached me. Oliver, keeping the book-text 
of II, 13, 3, finds in 74 “a survival of the old substantive use” and 
construes mAciora “as a predicate adjective after éyévero”: “the talents 
were most when they were 9,700.” Since yap is explanatory, the simple 
statement of the book-text is: . . . wipia éyévero. Now how 
can mdeiora be separated, in syntax and in thought, from ra? And who 
will understand the sentence in this way? I do not believe that Thu- 
cydides so employs the substantive article. Oliver cites in support of 
his view rois mpwrn éyévero, which occurs in III, 82,1 (Oliver says 
III, 17, where the phrase is év trois mXeiorar vines; this chapter may 
not be Thucydidean) and is very doubtful; see Kiihner and Gerth, 
Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, II*, 1, 29. Oliver is perhaps rash to refer to 
“the faulty syntax of the scholiast.” I have not entered here into the 
financial argument; but the fact is that the Athenians never had a 
balance of 9,700 talents during the crucial period. And Thucydides 
should have known this; in my judgement he did know this, and reported 


accordingly. 
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corrections were not made before 1937 is easily intelligible: the 
epigraphic evidence had not been firmly established. 

Gomme, however, insists upon retaining the anomalous Sane, re- 
peating his arguments from Tépas ’Avrwviov KepaporovAAov (Athens, 
1953), pp. 35-41. He fails to appreciate that, even though the three 
towns are like the six just cited in 18,5 (Argilos, Stageiros, Akan- 
thos, Skolos, Olynthos, Spartolos) in that they are to be ceded to 
Athens and remain autonomous, nevertheless they are different in 
their history (they had synoecised) and their status at the time of 
the treaty (they were physically in the hands of the Athenians) ; 
that, since the terms were not accepted by the Chalkideis, the assess- 
ments in 421 (which were not Aristeidean) are irrelevant as 
argument. 

Gomme finds difficulty in the phrase xaOdmep Kal 
Gor; why two points of reference? He says, of course, that, as the 
other two are to be independent of Olynthos, so Sane is to be inde- 
pendent of Akanthos. But there is no parallel here; where is the 
evidence that Sane was absorbed by Akanthos, as the others had been 
by Olynthos? West’s solution was that the phrase cai ’Axdv@.o. Was 
added by a learned scribe, perplexed by the presence of Sane, a 
town alien to the context. Yet why should not two points of refer- 
ence be given? When we, in English, wish to refer to half a dozen 
items, we sometimes write, or say, “as in (a), etc.,” sometimes “ as 
in (a), (b), ete.”; and sometimes we omit “ete.” There is no govern- 
ing rule. See also, on this passage, A. T.L., III, pp. 90-1, 347-8. 
Gomme’s treatment is a retrograde step, historically and palaeo- 
graphically. 

In scores of places Gomme would change the text, sometimes by 
minor adjustments, sometimes by substantial insertions. He has, I 
suspect, no superior in knowledge of Thucydides and his style. Yet 
it is possible to be over-sensitive and I feel that he is often more 
Thucydidean than Thucydides. No man knows better than he how 
difficult Thucydides can be; it is consequently surprising to observe 
the frequency with which he yields to the lures of emendation. If 
we were to follow him consistently, we should be justified in asking 
him to publish his own text. 

It is my impression that Gomme demands a rigid logic in an author 
whose very style denies it. Time and again he uses such expressions 
as “T should prefer,” “I should expect,” “he would have written,” 
“seems an improvement.” The commentary on IV, 4,1 (pp. 440-1), 
where Gomme would twice change the text, is characteristic. In the 
second case, since Demosthenes failed to convince (ds ovx éreBev) 
the generals and troops of his view, he did nothing (jovyalev) ; 
no other course was open to him, for to put to sea was impossible 
because of the bad weather (iad dmXolas). Naturally, the bad 
weather was not the result of Demosthenes’ failure, although, if we 
analyse rigidly, this (says Gomme) is what Thucydides has written. 
He might have stopped at jovyafev and then added that the weather 
was bad anyway; instead, he combined the result and the accompany- 
ing note on the impossibility of sailing because of climatie condi- 
tions. His thought, with its customary linguistic brachylogy, is 
without ambiguity. 
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A similar lapse by Thucydides occurs in II, 9, 2, where, once again, 
Gomme (p. 10) exaggerates the difficulty, as a result of his demand 
for logical writing. Among many examples of the tendency to im- 
prove on a readable text is the note on III, 75,1 (p. 364): “ wei@a 
wore is good Greek; but I suspect that Thucydides wrote. .. .” See 
also IV, 126, 6 (p. 617), where perAArjoe, well translated by Crawley, 
is rejected by Gomme. I regret that I cannot afford the space to 
discuss other passages, for, whether we agree with him or not, 
Gomme is generally provocative in his discussion of text and style. 

A few notes on Gomme’s other views will not be inappropriate and 
will perhaps suggest the scope and tone of his commentary. Since 
Amphipolis and Samos were never assessed to pay cash, they are 
naturally absent from the quota-lists (p. 18). Gomme, surprisingly, 
does not commit himself (p. 20) on the date of the Decree of 
Klearchos (the coinage-decree, D14), despite the cogent evidence for 
the early date. His scepticism (pp. 28-32) about the Papyrus Decree 
(D13) should now be read in the light of the careful new study by 
Wade-Gery and Meritt (see above). On the supposed chronological 
problem and the moratorium of tribute Gomme should have con- 
sulted A.7.L., III, p. 299. He continues (p. 91) to deny the 
identity of Therme and Serme. Under 428 and 422/1 B.C. (pp. 
252, 667) he writes of the Delian League, which sounds to me 
anachronistic; on pp. 19-20 he says that it was an infringement of 
autonomy to be gdpov vroreAcis, which, technically, is not true, as V, 
18, 5 shows (A. 7. L., III, pp. 144-5). 

Gomme is inclined to accept III, 17, with emendation, and to 
ascribe it to the first two years of the war, especially to 430; he 
believes (p. 276) that the language “looks like Thucydides’ own,” a 
view that I find difficult to share. “ Latmos is only known as a 
mountain in Karia” (p. 295); but Latmos was the old name of 
Herakleia-under-Latmos and the Adrwoe paid tribute (Strabo, XIV, 
1,8; A.T.L., I, p. 510). In a “Note on Athenian Finance (J. G. 
i?, 324) ” Gomme explains the charging of interest by the Athenian 
hope “thereby to add one more check to their love of hasty and 
extravagant expenditure” (p. 435); the Athenians were also re- 
markable among their contemporaries and predecessors in that they 
deliberately undertook to build a financial reserve. 

In an interesting note on the assessment of 425 (pp. 500-4) 
Gomme rejects the restoration [uofordv] in AQ, line 4: “TI cannot 
believe that of pucOwroi formed a class of persons at Athens called 
by that name (‘civil servants’?), nor that . . . they would be sent 
on an important diplomatic mission.” Whether the mission was 
important or not (or diplomatic), the verb [8axo]ve[v] (if the 
restoration is right) is used of these men in line 40; as for the first 
objection, that is merely opinion, although I should not myself em- 
ploy the term “civil servants” of picAwroit, who may be punished 
civ wy Siaxoveiv. I have never been completely easy 
about [s08o0rév], possibly because there exists no exact parallel for 
this context; but an exhaustive study has failed to produce a superior 
supplement, nor does Gomme make a suggestion. It is probably 
right and we shall have to be content with the reference to picAwrot 
in Isokrates, VIII, 82, where, despite Gomme (p. 503, note), I do not 
find it “simply an opprobrious term”; and why should these “ hire- 
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lings ” not have been a class of state employees? Gomme carelessly 
ascribes to A. T.L., III “the adoption also of Raubitschek’s notion 
that Isokrates means that hired men carried placards . . . to display 
the amount of the reserve fund”; in neither A.7.L., III nor in 
Raubitschek is there mention of placards—and Raubitschek restricts 
the display in the theatre to “ the annually incoming tribute money.” 

In IV, 102, 2 (efforts to settle Amphipolis) Gomme (p. 573) takes 
érotxovus, rather than of ’A@nvaio. (A. T. L., III), as the antecedent of 
ot diePOdpyoav; “but it does not follow that 10,000 colonists, and 
their wives and children, were all killed.’ It seems to me that 
SuepOdpnoay is a strong word to imply any number of survivors. 

The statement, following R. Hoyle, on p. 576 (note 1) that we 
have no examples of an assessment of 20 or 10 talents is false; see 
the accumulated evidence in A. 7.L., II, p. 124. In a longish note 
on I. G., I?, 71 (pp. 621-2) Gomme does not tell us his own opinion 
of the date, information that we justifiably expect. In V,1,1 (p. 
629) Gomme translates SeAéAvvro correctly but resorts to emendation 
to solve the problems; the problems are real enough but they are not, 
I believe, textual. 

Throughout the two volumes Gomme uses civil and conciliar dates 
and, with reference to Meritt, A.F.D., pp. 176-9, gives Julian 
equivalents. This procedure had already been attacked by Pritchett 
and Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 
1947); very recently the book has been vigorously supported by a 
powerful article from Pritchett (B. C. H., LXXXI [1957], pp. 269- 
301). Although Gomme knows the book, I am not at all sure that 
he has fully appreciated its doctrine. To me Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer have made it imperative that we must reexamine the Athenian 
calendar and our practice of counting from one equation to the 
next and of assigning Julian dates schematically.® 

The two volumes include commentary of extraordinary perception, 
written, as a rule, with typical directness. I shall select a few pas- 
sages from a very long list. Gomme is especially stimulating and 
informative on the speeches (all should read his treatment of the 
Funeral Speech, pp. 103-44), on geography, especially when he 
writes on the basis of autopsy (see the notes on Kerkyra, the battle 
of Amphipolis, Sphakteria), and on the special problems to which 
he gives separate headings. He understands the Hellenes and the 
mores of the fifth century; so his many incidental observations will 
be received with gratitude. 

On p. 9 Gomme writes, “ Thucydides does not attempt to conceal 
the general unpopularity of Athens throughout Greece” but “ no- 
where were the majority enthusiastic for Sparta”; see also p. 589: 
“again there is no evidence that the majority wanted to be quit of 
the Athenians.” The common and erroneous belief that Greek ship- 


5 As I understand Pritchett (especially pp. 299-300), New Year’s Day 
was a true lunar date, the date of the new crescent (by observation), 
i.e., whatever irregularities had occurred kar’ dpxovra during the year 
had been corrected. If this is so, and if we can identify intercalary 
years, then can we not count the actual lapse of days from one New 
Year’s Day to another? And can we not, to this extent, compute 
Julian dates? 
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ping was harbour-bound during the winter has always been opposed 
by Gomme, as now on p. 234: “no amount of reading Thucydides 
will persuade some scholars that Greek ships, triremes or merchant- 
men, ever left harbour between October and April”; see too p. 503: 
“note .. . how frequently, and unremarked, the Greeks crossed the 
seas in winter ”; the note on p. 170 is relevant: “it has always been 
difficult to persuade others ... of the value of sea-power.” For 
“dividends” in the notes see pp. 397-8 (on the topography of 
Thermopylai; add now Pritchett, A. J. A., LXII [1958], pp. 203-13), 
403, note (on the campaign of Glabrio in 191 B.C.), 544 (a glance 
at Marathon in a note on Spopw). 

The observations on Athenian politics command attention; see, for 
example, pp. 166 (on the ekklesia’s control of the executive), 177-8 
(on political groups in 430), 184-9 (“ The Prosecutions of Perikles 
and His Friends ’’), 193-4 (on Perikles’ position). Gomme promises 
to deal with the composition of the History in his next volume. In 
the meantime, he anticipates, as on pp. 129-30, note (of scholars who 
date a speech’s composition after 404 but discuss it in the context 
of 431-430, “their instinct is better than their reasoning”), 201 
(“we always assume that Thucydides ‘ expanded his notes’; but he 
may often have abbreviated’), 214 (“... obviously from notes 
made at the time”), 449 (an intelligent note on composition by 
historians), 680-2 (on the Peace of Nikias). 

A work of this kind requires the most patient checking of refer- 
ences and proof-reading. The task (not unexpectedly) has been 
performed well. I report the errata that I have gathered not to be 
captious, but because (and I judge from my own experience) I 
assume that Gomme and his readers will wish to correct their own 
copies of these volumes. In the Bibliography, Cambridge, Mass., is 
right as the place of publication of only the first volume of A. T. L.; 
Finley’s middle initial is H.; Judeich’s edition of 1931 is the second; 
in the title of Luschnat’s book read Feldherrnreden; Moellendorft 
has lost its last letter. Confusion of singular and plural has gone 
uncorrected on pp. 21 (line 5 from bottom), 71 (note 1, line 6), 
203 (line 2), 264 (line 31), 287 (line 8), 295 (top), 333 (note on 
51, 1, line 6), 396 (third paragraph, line 2), 409 (line 12), 434 
(note 3), 440 (last line); tenses need adjustment on p. 231 (note 
on 91, 5). The latest texts of the assessment-decree (A9) and the 
Kallias-decrees (D1 and D2) are in A. T. L., II (Gomme, pp. 44 and 
120; so on p. 204 for D21, on Aphytis). On p. 49 (line 26) read 
“which” for “who”; on p. 108 (line 1) read “vi” for “v”; on 
p. 159 read Sdfay71; on p. 164 for “ iii. 19 ” read “iii. 17”; on p. 202 
(line 3 from bottom) “went” needs a subject; on p. 277 (line 7) 
read “they” for “it”; on p. 350 (bottom) read 68dy; on p. 434 
(line 3) insert “ was” before “later”; on p. 482 read zéAews in the 
passage from Aristophanes; on p. 503 (line 5) read “ Maimak- 
terion ”; on p. 528 (top) the antecedent of “ them ” is “ Megara”; on 
p. 619 for “C.Q.” read “ C. R.”; on p. 673 read the date of West’s 
article as 1937; on p. 725 a parenthesis and a bracket have exchanged 
places; on p. 728 for “ 24.1” read “24.2.” On p. 306 the fragment 
of Timaios cited as 95 is 137 in Jacoby. On p. 4 the lemma given 
for 4,2 is not the Oxford text; on p. 11 it is not made clear that 
éAAat is not in the Oxford edition; on p. 393 the text that “ should 
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be read ” in Stuart Jones’s edition is in fact so printed (airay is due 
to Powell). Gomme is fond of inserting the parasitic comma be- 
tween a compound subject and its verb; conversely, he often deprives 
the “ parenthetical ” comma of its partner. In a note (p. 203) on 
II, 69,1 Gomme refers for certain chronological difficulties to his 
note on IV, 50,1 (p. 498), where we are merely referred back to 
II, 69 and to III, 19. On p. 218 I should prefer “might have 
worked ” to “ would have worked ” (how can we know?). 

Gomme’s three volumes of commentary on Thucydides are 
thorough, superbly intelligent, and profitably controversial; he never 
evades an issue. It is a mark of their high quality that they have 
aroused so much discussion, not all of it in print. To me, it is a 
mark of their high quality that I so often find myself in debate with 
-him and yet never lose my awe of his accomplishment. In our times, 
A. W. Gomme is one of the great interpreters, not only of Thucydi- 
des, but of Hellas and Hellenes. 


Matcotm F. McGReaor. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Errore Paratore. Storia del teatro Latino. Estratto dalla storia 
del teatro diretta da Mario Praz. Milan, Casa Editrice Dr. 
Francesco Vallardi, 1957. Pp. 287. 2500 lire. 


Professor Paratore, holder of the chair of Latin literature in the 
University of Rome, and translator for stage presentation of Plautus 
and Seneca, surveys the history of the Latin theatre in six chapters, 
in which, while interesting minor points are raised, the discussions 
of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca are the most provocative. 

Discussing origins, Paratore holds that the Etruseans transmitted 
to Rome “all the archetypes of theatrical experience,” including the 
mask, which he believes was used on the Roman stage from beginning 
to end, except in a few plays of Terence. He attaches importance, 
too, to Osean farce, rustic, non-political, smelling of garlic and wine, 
influencing, through the fabula Atellana, both Plautus’ diverbia and 
cantica, and his vehemence, grossness, triviality, and obscenity, more 
strongly than is commonly recognized. Plautus’ themes, he thinks, 
come, not from New Comedy, but from a repertory of scenic réra 
borrowed from popular farce. Mime he compares to modern bur- 
lesque, and notes how its prevalence breaks the stereotype of Roman 
austerity. 

Discussing the organization of the theatre in Rome, Paratore uses 
the vogue of late Republican actors like Aesopus and Roscius as 
evidence of how actors flourish when the theatre is in decline, as now 
(p. 28). As to structure, he denies that comedy was ever divided 
into five acts in Roman times; Roman comedy was conceived as a 
continuum. On theatres, he cites non-interpolated evidence from the 
plays to prove that seats were provided for audiences early in Roman 
theatrical history, and explains, by the early use of non-theatrical 
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buildings for plays, why the Roman permanent theatre, when it 
comes, is free-standing. He gives (pp. 51-4) a fuller list of ludi 
than O. C.D. 

Turning to the Roman theatre’s great period, Paratore remarks 
how Roman literature at its beginnings unites in one man, Livius 
Andronicus, an aristocratic and a popular genre, epic and comedy. 
But Livius, he argues, as a client of nobles, turned to tragedy, an 
aristocratic genre, thus inaugurating in Roman drama the aristocratic 
tradition continued by Ennius and Pacuvius, while Naevius and 
Plautus had more popular appeal. Paratore notes the preponderance 
in Livius of titles derived from the Trojan cycle, in which, as a 
source for a foundation-legend, Romans had perhaps become inter- 
ested during the war against Pyrrhus. He believes Naevius began 
his literary career nearer 206 than 235, interprets his Lycurgus as 
pro-Baechanal propaganda in the famous controversy of 186, and 
stresses his originality in inventing the praetexta and the togata, 
Roman and plebeian counterblasts, according to Paratore, against 
aristocratic imitation of Greek tragedy. 

The question of originality brings the author to a discussion of 
contaminatio, which he regards as a hate-word invented by pedants 
who, in the spirit later shown in Voleacius Sedigitus’ canon, dis- 
approved of being too free with Greek models. Contaminatio, he 
says, will seem aesthetically bad only to those who believe, falsely, 
that originality lies in inventio rather than in idiosyncratic treatment 
of a given plot. Paratore deplores the loss of Naevius’ works, re- 
marking that if they had survived Plautus might look less miraculous, 
more like Shakespeare among the minor Elizabethans. 

Paratore’s most eloquent pages (78-133) are devoted to Plautus, 
obviously his favorite. (He remarks how Studemund, who went 
blind over deciphering the Ambrosian palimpsest, set “ni te plus 
oculis meis amarem” as the epigraph of his edition.) Paratore 
treats chronology first, as affecting a judgment upon Plautus’ art. 
His results are quite different from De Lorenzi’s (rev. A.J. P., 
LXXVI [1955], pp. 445f.). Starting from four objectively fixed 
dates (Miles, 205; Stich., 200; Pseud., 191; Cas., 186),1 Paratore on 
stylistie grounds puts Merc., Asin., and Cist. before Stich.; Amph., 
Men., Curc., Rud., Aul., Pers., Poen., Most., and Epid. between 200 
and 191. The punctum dolens is Trin. and Capt., which, though 
solemn, must be late. There remain Pseud., Truc., Bacch., and Cas., 
to which, as Plautus’ “ maturest wine,” Paratore devotes much space 
(pp. 103-16) with specimens of robust, slangy translation. But first 
comes a polemic against Plautus-haters, from Horace to Ritschl, 
Leo, and Kuiper, who would deny to Plautus, that “innovator who 
transfigures his inheritance with his touch,” his chief glories: rich 
creative genius (like Petronius’) in vocabulary, and vast metrical 
variety. To Paratore, not appreciating Plautus derives from frigid 
pedantic neo-Classical Alexandrianism, and from an unhappy mar- 


1H. B. Mattingly, in “ The Plautine ‘ Didascaliae,’” Athenaeum, N.S. 
XXXV (1957), pp. 78-88, argues that the didascalia of Stich. is properly 
to be referred to Terence’s Adelphoe, and that of Pseud. to a revival 
connected with the dedication of the second Temple of Cybele after the 
fire of 111 B.C. 
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riage of Romanticism to militaristic, rationalistic positivism and 
Prussianism (pp. 86-7). An ear sensitive to Plautus’ style can 
detect at once its original, robust note, as opposed to the grey, blood- 
less, petit bourgeois tone of New Comedy. (This was written before 
the announcement of the discovery of a new and apparently farcical 
play of Menander, but Paratore recognizes elsewhere [p. 174] that 
Menander could be rollicking, too.) The secret of Plautus’ success 
and Terence’s failure is that Plautus’ robustness pleased the crowd; 
the difference in tone between Plautus and Terence proves the stu- 
pidity of denying originality to either,—a point already made, less 
acrimoniously, by Duckworth. When Terence (surrogate for Me- 
nander), does a scene between a miles and a parasite (Hun., 391-453) 
it is like a conversation in a modern Italian café; in Plautus’ hands 
(Mil., 9-78) such a scene is caricature with all the stops out. (But 
Paratore might have noted the close parallel with Leporello’s cata- 
logue song in Don Giovanni, which is hardly popular farce. Yet 
Don Giovanni’s world view is startlingly like Plautus’: lupus est 
homo homini [Asin., 495].) Plautus’ prologues reveal his casual 
lack of system with his originals. The summary (p. 117) of Plautus’ 
verbal technique is excellent, but too long to quote. For Paratore, 
Plautus’ opposite number, for style, rhythmic exuberance, and vis 
comica, is not Menander but Aristophanes. But we must be careful 
(p. 122) not to over-enlarge Plautus’ poetic world: he is superficial, 
there is nothing he wants less than to ineuleate a moral, and in 
comédie larmoyante like Capt. he is ill at ease, like a comie actor in 
a tragic role. Plautus constantly oscillates between following his 
model and his own genius, but the latter wins, and so, for once in 
Roman literary history, we have an appeal to the aggressive sanity 
of a great people on the rise, the only occasion when it was called 
upon to share in a world of unconventional poetry. 

After Plautus, Ennius, client of the nobility, the last poet to write 
both tragedy and comedy, gripped, Paratore says, by a singular 
spiritual dichotomy, between faith in Rome and its heroes (to 
idealize whom becomes so characteristic of Roman literature), and a 
heretic, Pythagorean, Euhemeristic ideology. Ennius foreshadows 
the imperial regime, “ faticoso surrogato di pochi spiriti eletti alla 
maneata maturazione delle masse, sogno dei Gracchi” (p. 140). The 
dichotomy erupted, with Caecilius Statius and Terence, into a quarrel 
of ancients and moderns, wherein the plebs was left out of account 
and the theatre, asphyxiated, was reduced to pantomime, circus 
games, and closet drama. Ennius, too, took satura out of drama 
and set it on the road it was to travel with Lucilius, Horace, Persius, 
and Juvenal. And then Pacuvius, os magna sonaturum, treating the 
Trojan cycle not as propaganda but for pathetic effect; pathos, too, 
in Caecilius, who set the theatre on the road Terence followed, 
intimate, thoughtful, psychological. 

Terence tells us more about himself than any Roman author till 
Cicero, revealing in his prologue his doubts, travail, hopes, and 
resentments. Paratore thinks of Terence as older than the Scipionic 
circle, and even allows (p. 165) for there having been two Terences 
in successive generations, confused in antiquity. He is at pains to 
vindicate Terence as an original artist, whose fabulae are statariae 
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where Plautus’ are motoriae, who practices contamination to deepen 
the world of his model, who hates stock characters and noisy scenes, 
who is novel enough in technique, structure (double plots), and 
ideas to have caused a storm. To compare Hec. with Epitrepontes 
is to discover Terence’s originality, and also why Caesar called him 
“ dimidiatus Menander ”: Terence stresses Menander’s quiet, not his 
farcical half: his humanitas, sentimentality, idealization, psychologi- 
cal introspection. Terence is sympathetic where Plautus is aggres- 
sively truculent; where Terence appears more robust (Hun., Phorm.) 
it is to catch the crowd. Vitality pulses in him all the more pro- 
foundly for not being noisily expressed. Modern taste, says Para- 
tore, may favor Plautus, but Terence is a milestone on the road to 
modern non-musical comedy. 

Paratore takes Accius as the spokesman of the aristocratic group 
that fought the Gracchi: more magniloquent than Terence, more 
prone to flex his biceps (p. 193), more the victim of inferiority 
complex, less devoted to the quiet examination of conscience. He 
set the theatre on the way to the “ baroque chromatics ” of a Seneca 
or a D’Annunzio. After him the theatre is bloodless, despite the 
frustrated desire of Augustus, “an elegant, slightly fatuous snob” 
(p. 228) to revive a Periclean theatre in his new Rome. In fourth- 
century Athens oratory succeeded drama as a vehicle for polities; in 
Julio-Claudian Rome oratory declined, and tragedy became the 
vehicle for l’opposition sous les Césars, an apergu which Paratore 
unfortunately pushes no further in his discussion of Seneca. 

The section on Seneca is the most original part of the book. Miss 
Marti (A.J. P., LX XIII [1952], pp. 24-36) has not persuaded him 
that Seneca wrote the Octavia, but Miss Bieber (Rom. Mitt., LX/ 
LXI [1953-54], pp. 100-6), plus his own experience of Seneca staged 
in Rome, has convinced him that Seneca wrote drama not for the 
closet but for the stage. Paratore tries to metamorphose Seneca 
from a wallower in ghosts and gore (though he thinks this would be 
highly successful on the modern stage) into a poet conscious of the 
desolate loneliness of the intellectual involved in the unchained pas- 
sions of Nero’s court, and carving out, like Shakespeare or Racine, 
lapidary phrases to summarize la condition humaine. He considers 
Seneca a sort of Jean-Paul Sartre; somewhat as Sophocles appears 
to Cedric Whitman. He is not blind to Seneca’s forbidding trucu- 
lence, moralizing, displays of erudition, and desire to lecture. But 
he sees in him a poet who develops his art, through honestly analyz- 
ing his own intellectual and moral shortcomings. In Herc. Oet. 
(which he considers Seneca’s earliest play) the hero triumphs, a 
sapiens conquering his passions. (Note how Pound has been at- 
tracted to the same myth in his curiously uneven Women of Trachis.) 
But in Oed., sapientia suffers; the sense of desperate loneliness has 
already begun; in Agam., sapientia is punished. But Seneca, as an 
intellectual among courtiers, himself descends into Hell; the sapiens 
finds himself involved in horror (Paratore compares the Shake- 
speare of Othello and Lear) and this is the theme of Herc. Fur. and 
the five following plays. Seneca neither reconciles human with 
divine law, like Aeschylus and Sophocles, nor thinks reconciliation 
impossible, like Euripides. For him the passions unleashed are not 
god-inspired, but instinctive in the human animal. That is the 
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problem, and that is the attraction: Seneca’s tragedies are human, 
brought down to earth, and so Renaissance humanists found them 
attractive. And so it was Roman and not Greek tragedy that revolu- 
tionized the manner and spirit of modern drama in the West. 
Seneca’s alleged overblown rhetoric is in fact a new language, 
required to express his desperate awareness that humanity is born to 
evil, that even the wise are deaf to wisdom’s voice, that all effort for 
redemption is vain, and that nothingness is our best hope hereafter. 
This at the time when Seneca is arguing the reverse in De Prov. 
and the Letters; for Paratore, this reveals Seneca’s deep-rooted 
schizophrenia; perhaps it is instead the best argument for the 
rhetorical nature of the tragedies. But this Paratore will not allow: 
with Seneean rhetoric he claims that Seneca is totally involved, 
ethically and artistically, in plumbing the depths “del caos primi- 
genio da cui balza la personalita psichica della belva humana” 
(p. 275). His artifices, his lapidary phrases, are therefore func- 
tional, devices for psychological and artistic penetration. Thus the 
humanistic vocation of Latin poetry supplies a new concept of the 
tragic, plumbing its depths with a deeply Latin terrestrita, opening 
for the modern world the way to express dramatically “il tormento 
della sua problematica, dolorosa fedelta all’ immanente” (p. 278). 
After these rhetorical heights, the rest of the book, with its discussion 
of the Querolus and Hrosvitha, is anticlimax. 

Paratore is prolix, repetitive, hasty (too many misprints), jour- 
ualistic, not always accurate on minor points. And he is Heauton- 
parapheromenos, citing himself thirty-eight times, or about once 
every seven pages. But his provocative discussions of Plautus, 
Terence, and Seneca raise his book far above the handbook level. 
He “talks for victory ”—a vice not limited to Dr. Johnson, nor to 
Italians—and he does not always carry conviction, especially about 
Seneca, yet even here one thirsts to hear what a good seminar would 
make of his argument. No scholar can read him on these three 
authors without being driven to rethink his own premises. And so 
Paratore’s book deserves to stand on the shelf beside Beare and 
Duckworth, and to be often taken down from it. 


PauL MacKeEnprick. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


JEAN Bérarp. La colonisation grecque de I|’Italie méridionale et de 
la Sicile dans V’antiquité: L’histoire et la légende. Seconde 
édition revue et mise 4 jour. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1957. Pp. xii + 522. 1,800 Fr. (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, 4.) 

The results of the post-war excavations in Sicily and Italy, es- 


pecially those at Megara Hyblaea, have led M. Bérard to give us a 
second edition of his excellent work on western colonization, which 
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was first published in 1941. Two chapters (VII and XII), in 
which the archaeological and literary evidence are coordinated, have 
been completely rewritten; large sections of the chronological argu- 
ments and conclusions have been recast; and throughout the book 
recent studies are mentioned, although too often only by additional 
references in footnotes, without adequate discussion. The most im- 
portant change in this edition is in the dating of the Sicilian colo- 
nies, but since the first edition was not reviewed in the A.J.P., 
apparently because of the breakdown of communications caused by 
World War II, it would perhaps be best to give first of all an outline 
of the scope of the entire work. 

The book is divided into two parts: La tradition historique and 
La tradition légendaire. The reason for this division is given by 
Bérard in his preface: he has rejected the views of the school of 
Beloch and Pais, which sees in the legends a reflection of the his- 
torical colonization, and he wishes to judge both traditions on their 
merits. In the first part there is a discussion in detail of the tradi- 
tions about the founding of the western colonies, from Pithecusae 
and Cumae to the fourth century colonies in the Adriatic. Bérard is 
a thorough scholar and examines very carefully all the variants of 
the tradition. This can often lead into a maze of conflicting and 
contradictory evidence, but the author’s judgment is almost always 
sound and he usually finds the right way out. It is a necessary work, 
well done, and does not deserve the criticism leveled at it (by O. 
Davies in his review of the first edition, J.H.S., LXIV [1944], 
p. 109). How can one judge the value of “second and third rate” 
traditions without discussing and comparing them all? In one case 
at least, as we shall see, the late tradition has suddenly assumed a 
new respectability. For each colony, Bérard gives a summary of the 
topography and the excavations done or in progress, and then in a 
final chapter he sums up and compares the literary and the archae- 
ological evidence. On the whole, Bérard shows a healthy conserva- 
tism in his handling of the evidence, in what I hope is a new trend 
(best exemplified, perhaps, by Hammond’s work on the Spartan con- 
stitution, J. H. S., LXX [1950], pp. 42-64). 

In the second part, Bérard treats the legendary contacts and 
colonization, analyzing the stories of Odysseus, the Nostoi, the Tro- 
jans, the Argonauts, Heracles, and Minos; then he discusses the 
legends dealing with the origin of the ancient populations of Italy 
and finally equates with these the archaeological evidence. By 
stressing that the legends sometimes go back beyond the period of 
historical colonization, that they often deal with historically unim- 
portant towns and go beyond the limits of Greek colonization, and 
finally that they were connected by the Greeks with the indigenous 
peoples they found in the West, Bérard convincingly proves his case 
that they are not mere reflections of later historical events. But he 
goes on to give them perhaps too much historical value, particularly 
in his tracing of the various elements in the early population of 
Italy; most of these peoples turn out to be Pelasgians in one guise 
or another, and it is not at all clear just who these Pelasgians were. 

By far the most important and interesting change in this edition 
is in the dating of the Sicilian colonies and the consequent scrapping 
of Thucydides’ chronology. Bérard accepts the alternative “ Epho- 
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rean” dating, which gives him the following results for the most 
important sites: Pithecusae and Cumae, 775-760; Naxos, 756; Me- 
gara Hyblaea, ca. 750; Zancle and Rhegium, shortly after 750; 
Syracuse, 733; Gela, 688; Selinus, 650. This change has been made 
because of the excavations conducted at Megara Hyblaea since 1949 
by G. Vallet and F. Villard; here they have found proto-Corinthian 
geometric pottery said to be earlier than anything at Syracuse (see 
B.C. H., LXXVI [1952], pp. 289-346). This seems to necessitate 
either the lowering of the time of the founding of Syracuse to ca. 
710, a date for which there is some evidence (the story of its being 
contemporaneous with Sybaris, Croton, and Coreyra, which are dated 
in 709 and 706 by Jerome), or the moving up of the founding of Me- 
gara. With Megara also move Naxos, as the recognized first colony 
in Sicily, the other Chalcidic colonies, whose dates are related to that 
of Naxos, and Selinus, founded 100 years after Megara and dated 
650 by Diodorus and Jerome. Bérard quite logically chooses the 
second of these alternatives because of the much better ancient 
evidence for these dates as an alternate chronology to that of 
Thucydides. I have a suspicion, however, that the first will find 
many supporters among archaeologists, who tend to consider the 627 
date for Selinus as more or less established and in general wish to 
lower the dates. (Cf. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks, p. 438, who, 
immediately after stating that “Selinus dates the Corinthian style, 
and not vice versa,” says that “no one would raise it [Early Corin- 
thian and therefore the founding of Selinus] to 650.”) 

But this raises a question of even greater importance, the relation- 
ship of history and archaeology in a study of this kind. In reviews 
of the first edition Bérard was criticized for “his inability to grasp 
archaeological evidence ” (by Davies, J. H. S., LXIV [1944], p. 109) 
and even for not writing, in effect, a handbook for archaeologists 
(by D. M. Robinson, A. J. A., XLIX [1945], p. 621). But Bérard 
states his position on pp. 279-80 and it is sound. He realizes that 
archaeology can help only for the relative chronology of the colonies, 
not the absolute, and he pays more than the customary lip service 
to the idea of avoiding the “ vicious circle ” which ensues when one 
uses the dating of the pottery as absolute and then with this tries 
to change the actual historical dates on which the chronology of the 
pottery is based. An obvious point, perhaps, but the historian has 
to resist the temptation, in the confusion of the ancient tradition, to 
grasp at what seems to be an archaeological “fact.” One of the 
best, or worst, examples of the dangers involved here can be seen 
in the effect that the misinterpretation of the archaeological evidence 
from Sparta has had on the accounts of its early history. It is only 
when the archaeologists agree and when the excavations are complete 
that the historian can feel safe in using the evidence. A comparison 
of the opinions of Payne, Byvanck, Mrs. Atkinson, Dunbabin, and 
now Vallet and Villard, on the material from Selinus, leaves him no 
alternative but to consider the traditional dates on their own merits. 
Until the recent excavations, Megara was twenty-five years later than 
Syracuse archaeologically. Now that the digging at both sites seems 
to have reached the pre-Greek level, Bérard is probably right in 
using the new evidence to justify the earlier date for Megara. But 
still it is hard to give up the chronology of Thucydides for that of 
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Ephorus. To do so assumes that Antiochus, or some earlier Syra- 
cusans, falsified the tradition for patriotic reasons and deceived 
Thucydides, even though the “right” tradition was there for 
Ephorus to use in dating Megara earlier than Syracuse. But 
Ephorus himself does not seem to have presented a simple alternative 
chronology which would place Megara in 750 and Syracuse in 733; 
for he appears to be the source of Strabo, VI, 2, 4, which says that 
Syracuse was founded about the same time as Naxos and Megara 
(ef. also Pseudo-Seymnus, 279-82, generally regarded as based on 
Ephorus; so by Bérard himself on p. 117). All in all, it would 
perhaps be better to suspend judgment and await the consensus of 
the archaeologists, especially since the comparison seems to be be- 
tween different types of material, from habitation debris at Megara 
and from graves at Syracuse. The most one can say now is that an 
alternative early chronology, based primarily, for the absolute dating, 
on the 650 date given for Selinus by Diodorus and Jerome, must be 
seriously considered. 

Another of Bérard’s conclusions from the archaeological evidence 
is that there was not, “properly speaking,” any period of trade 
between Greece and the West before the actual colonization (p. 295). 
This is, of course, in direct contrast to the opinion of Blakeway and 
Dunbabin. In the face of such disagreement, the historian is left 
to decide the question for himself, and the answer seems obvious 
when he considers the site picked for the earliest settlement, Pithe- 
cusae; this certainly was not chosen for agricultural purposes. 

Of course in a work of this scope, touching on almost all aspects 
of the early history of Greece, there are many minor details to which 
objections can be raised. One ean hardly date Hesiod to the last 
quarter of the eighth century on the grounds that King Amphidamas 
of Chalcis, whom he mentions, died during the Lelantine War (p. 
14) ; even if the war were securely dated in that period, it is difficult 
to see how Amphidamas’ death could be part of it, since the aristo- 
cratic Hippobotae were ruling Chalcis by the time of the western 
colonization (Strabo, X, 1, 8). On pp. 71-5, Bérard seems to accept 
too readily the tradition of Phoenician trading posts and names in 
Sicily, in the face of the archaeological evidence; although he men- 
tions in a footnote Dunbabin’s discussion, he certainly does not refute 
it. The attempt to eliminate the Cycladic Naxians from the coloniza- 
tion of Sicilian Naxos (pp. 79-80) is unconvincing when confronted 
with what appears to be a straightforward statement by Hellanicus; 
Bérard’s conelusions elsewhere make it clear that Thucydides’ account 
is not sacred, and in this case it is only Thucydides’ silence which he 
is defending. It is not possible to combine the date given in the 
Parian Marble (the twenty-first year of Aeschylus) with that of the 
king-list from Castor of Rhodes in Eusebius to get a date of 757/6 
for the founding of Syracuse (pp. 91 and 123); it is clear from some 
of the earlier dated references in the Marble that the king-list used 
there placed Aeschylus earlier, and Jacoby’s date of 790 is much 
nearer the truth. One wonders how “ indispensable ” was the control 
of Coreyra to those sailing to the West in the eighth and seventh 
centuries; Bérard seems to be thinking more in terms of fifth century 
military requirements (cf. Gomme, Essays, pp. 190-3). In the light 
of Blegen’s excavations at Pylos, it is certainly insufficient merely 
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to repeat (p. 328, n. 5) the first edition’s flat statement that Nestor’s 
Pylos must be sought in Triphylia. Finally, little confidence is 
inspired by the equation of Aborigines, Aurunces, and Ausones (pp. 
463 ff.). 

There are several misprints that can cause the reader trouble. By 
fa. the most serious occurs in the chronological table on p. 91, where, 
in the right hand column, all the entries but the first two are printed 
one line too high, thus giving the information that Croton was 
founded “after Croton” and producing a series of erroneous dates. 
Thucydides’ date for Agrigentum, 580, is also omitted there. On 
p. 5, n. 1, there is a confusion which seems to be the result of the 
repetition of a line by a typesetter working from the first edition. 
On p. 52, n. 1, for 28 read 281; p. 115, n. 3, for 115 read 122; p. 154, 
n. 2, for 154 read 120. 

The preceding criticisms should not, however, overshadow the true 
worth of Bérard’s work. It is a sound piece of scholarship and 
remains basic for the study of western colonization. 


DonaLp W. BRADEEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


GIOVANNI Virucci. Ricerche sulla praefectura urbi in eta imperiale 
(sec. I-III). Roma, “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1956. Pp. 
124. 1800 lire. 


WILLIAM GURNEE SINNIGEN. The Officium of the Urban Prefecture 
during the Later Roman Empire. Rome, American Academy 
in Rome, 1957. Pp. 123. (Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, XVII.) 


The Urban Prefect has been overshadowed by the Praetorian Pre- 
fects, perhaps more in modern scholarly literature than he was in 
antiquity. For him and his office there has been nothing to cor- 
respond, for example, to the recent books of Durry, Passerini, and 
Howe on the Praetorian Prefects and the cohorts they commanded, 
and probably most students of Roman history could name a half 
dozen Praetorian Prefects for one Urban. There are good reasons 
for this beyond the fact of much more meagre evidence. But still 
the Urban Prefect was a great officer of state, discharging delicate 
and important duties, and ordinarily one of the most influential 
members of the Emperor’s consiliwm. As for the later period, it will 
suffice to note that it is thirty-five years now since the appearance 
of K. Stein’s Untersuchungen iiber das Officium der Prétorianer- 
prafektur seit Diokletian, the model for Sinnigen’s study. 

Vitucei seeks to place the Prefecture in its historical setting. His 
book consists of four chapters. In the first three he discusses the 
origins of the office in its new form under Augustus, the development 
of the Prefect’s functions and jurisdiction, and the thesis that the 
Prefecture was a principal support of the senatorial party in the 
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politics of the Empire, with the urban cohorts being “l’armée du 
Sénat,” in Durry’s phrase. The last chapter is a list of prefects to 
254, when that of the Chronographer of 354 begins. There is, 
regrettably, no index. 

In Chapter I Vitueci emphasizes, as most have, that the Prefecture 
of the Empire was essentially a novum officium, only nominally con- 
tinuing the Republican institution. As precedents he stresses some 
prefects of Caesar. Perhaps he makes too much of these: there are 
differences in rank, number, and function, and the whole atmosphere 
and political situation of the two periods were dissimilar. Of par- 
ticular interest is Vitucci’s argument that even the praefecti urbi 
appointed from time to time under Augustus were not deputies of 
an absent princeps but, as under Tiberius and later, had definite 
duties of their own: the maintenance of order and the command of 
the Urban Cohorts, functions moreover that they discharged when 
Augustus was in Rome. Some of the chronological questions in- 
volved are obscure, but Vitucci appears to have a good point. He 
supports the date of A. D. 13 for the appointment of Piso, the first 
of the continuous series of Prefects, rather than one early in 
Tiberius’ reign. 

In Chapter II Vitucci is concerned largely with the development 
of the Prefect’s judicial functions in Rome and Italy, which had 
their origin in his responsibility for maintaining order. He empha- 
sizes the role of Septimius Severus in at once limiting the area and 
extendng the types of cases subject to the Prefect’s jurisdiction. 
Here and throughout Vitucci stresses the close connection between 
the Prefecture and the Urban Cohorts, which antedated it as a 
permanent office. Two points may be chosen for comment. There is 
good evidence that in the First Century and again under Caracalla 
the Prefect actually commanded the Urban Cohorts. But at least 
since the time of the Staatsrecht I. L.S. 2012 has been taken to 
prove that in 140 the Praetorian Prefects commanded them; this 
Vitueci accepts, though with laudable reluctance (p. 46). The in- 
scription, honoring Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, was dedicated by 
the two Praetorian Prefects, the Praetorian and Urban Cohorts, their 
tribunes and centurions, the evocati, and the statores and their 
centurions. It may be explained as a dedication by troops stationed 
in the castra praetoria (thus the vigiles and equites singulares are 
omitted), all of whom consequently depended in some degree on the 
Prefects named at the beginning. One may reasonably assume that 
the Urban Cohorts were attached to the Praetorian Cohorts not 
simply for quarters and rations but perhaps also for other adminis- 
trative purposes. But there is still no difficulty in believing that the 
Urban Prefect remained their commanding officer and was responsi- 
ble for their employment, in 140 as in other periods. It may be 
noted further that there were good reasons for not including the 
Urban Prefect: he had nothing to do with the castra or most of the 
units named, and if he had been included, his name presumably 
would have had to come first. Again, Vitucci’s treatment of the 
Urban Cohorts stationed outside of Rome is not quite satisfactory. 
(The matter is important in part in connection with the basis and 
extent of his jurisdiction.) Because in a diploma (C.I.L., XVI, 
133) the Cohort at Lyons is said to be sub ... tribuno, Vitueci 
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concludes that such Cohorts were not subject to the Prefect (pp. 
56-7, ef. p. 68). One cannot safely assume that the Cohort at 
Puteoli was in the same position. Moreover, the most striking thing 
about the diploma is that sub is not followed by the governor, who 
is regularly named at this point in diplomata issued to units in 
provincial garrisons. The Cohort then appears to have been exempt 
from the ordinary provincial administration, depending directly on 
authorities at Rome. 

In Chapter III one may feel that Vitucci is attacking a position 
which no one would seriously defend. But his discussion of the 
activities of various Prefects has considerable interest and value. 
He might well have commented on H. G. Pflaum’s reconstruction of 
the role of Appius Claudius Iulianus, Le marbre de Thorigny (Paris, 
1948), pp. 37, 41, 52; ef. now also for the events of 238 P. W. 
Townsend, Yale Class. Studies, XIV (1955), pp. 88-9, 92-3. 


The list of Prefects in Chapter IV is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory part of the book. In general, not enough information is given 
about the background and eareers of the Prefects; for most one or 
two more lines would have sufficed. In some eases, the evidence is 
uncertain, and the problems should be stated (e. g., nos. 42, 50-52). 
The footnotes might have included more of those who have been 
suggested as possible Prefects: Syrus in 222 (J. Morris, J. R.S., 
XLIII [1953], p. 168) and Fulvius Aemilianus ca.249 (Groag, 
P.I.R.?, Ill, p. 210, no. 529). Flavius Maternianus and Varius 
Mareellus, acting Prefects, deserved mention. They have a par- 
ticular interest as perhaps indicating the policy of Emperors toward 
the office. Three Prefects (nos. 50-52) are dated as before 254 
because, while there is reason to think they belong to the Third 
Century, they are not found in the list of the Chronographer of 354. 
But that list is obviously not complete for the years before 288. 


As an illustration of some of these points, no. 51, ... us Paulinus, 
may be considered. He is dated “ prima del 254,” and the reader is 
given a reference to Barbieri, L’albo senatorio. As for the date, 
that given is based on a false assumption, as stated above, and 
evidence exists for a more precise one earlier in the century which 
is not referred to. What is more important, it is at least uncertain 
whether Paulinus was ever praefectus urbi. The question cannot be 
discussed here at length, but in my opinion A. Stein was right in 
continuing to maintain his view, against weighty authority on the 
other side, that Paulinus was simply discharging the functions of 
the Urban Prefect while still an equestrian (R.-E., XVIII, 2, 3, cols. 
2327-8). One objection to the other view is that it requires dating 
the inscription involved (it is from Sparta) well after Paulinus’ 
governorship. The most serious is the difficulty in reconstructing a 
plausible cursus: one must assume that after being praeses and 
corrector of Achaea he became Praetorian Prefect and Urban 
Prefect. Whatever order one assumes in the last two, the sequence 
of senatorial and equestrian offices would require the most positive 
and unambiguous evidence to be acceptable. The careers of Ocla- 
tinius Adventus and Comazon, compared by Groag, are not good 
parallels. 

To leave points of detail, Vitueci’s valuable book is a lucid and 
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able study of an important subject, which one may hope will be the 
basis of further investigation by the author and others. 

Sinnigen’s monograph presents various points of contrast, apart 
from better paper. His materials, in the Codes and elsewhere, are 
far more abundant and permit a full and systematic presentation 
and reconstruction. Again, while Vitucci’s approach is broadly his- 
torical, Sinnigen confines himself essentially to administrative struc- 
ture and procedures. 

The first two chapters contain a general introduction and remarks 
on the officia of the Later Empire. The next four deal with members 
of the urban officium, in descending order of rank: the princeps, the 
cornicularius, the primiscrinius, and the promoti. Chapter VII dis- 
cusses the organization of the officium and Chapters VIII-XI take 
up various problems: the censuales, the advisers of the Prefect, the 
policing of Rome and Constantinople, and the urban officiwm and the 
provincial officia of Italy. The last chapter is a brief conclusion, 
containing a résumé and an account of the fate of the Urban Pre- 
fectures at Rome and Constantinople in the Sixth Century and later. 
Appendices A and B list urban oficiales in the two cities; Appendix 
C is a schematic presentation of the urban officiwm, with boxes and 
arrows; and Appendix D is a glossary of technical Latin terms. 
There is a bibliography but no index. The latter is less necessary 
because of the full table of contents. 

It would be unreasonable to regret that Sinnigen does not relate 
more consistently and at greater length the functions and develop- 
ment of the bureau he describes to the general social and political 
history of the period: he has enough problems and materials within 
the limits he observes. It is unfortunate, however, and surprising 
that there is no systematic effort to trace the antecedents of the 
later urban offictwm in the period before Diocletian. The question 
of the extent of continuity and innovation in Diocletian’s reforms 
is obviously important, and pertinent to this study. Sinnigen’s 
statement that the urban officium “grew out of the staffs of slaves 
and freedmen of the Principate” (p. 10) seems doubtful and mis- 
leading to me. It appears rather that the urban officitwm had been 
military in structure and composition and that there was unbroken 
continuity from the Third to the Fourth Century. In any event, a 
well-informed discussion, such as Sinnigen could give, would have 
been welcome. 

In conclusion, this is another valuable study, supplementing and 
extending the work of Ernst Stein. The author is admirably lucid 
and sensible, and those who attempt to understand the terminology 
and organization of the bureaucracy of the Later Empire will be 
grateful to him. 

J. F. GinuiaM. 
State University oF Iowa. 
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Hans Stroum. Euripides: Interpretationen zur dramatischen 
Form. Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1957. Pp. 184. (Zetemata, 
Heft 15.) 


Form in tragedy has heen the subject of much recent research. In 
the study under review the author follows essentially the method 
already used by W. H. Friedrich in Euripides und Diphilos (Zete- 
mata, 5 [1953]). Unlike Friedrich, however, Strohm does not con- 
cern himself with the forerunners of Euripides nor the background 
of legendary material, but is interested primarily in improving our 
understanding of the plays themselves. He attempts by a scientific 
and objective approach to avoid the oversimplification and subjec- 
tivity which he feels have characterized much of Euripidean criticism 
since the poet’s own lifetime. For the purpose of his analysis, 
Strohm has applied to Attic tragedy a definition taken from “ recent 
biology ”: “the form of an organism is the disposition of its parts ” 
(p. 2).1 In the first section of the book these individual elements 
(die dramatischen Einzelformen) of each of the extant plays, ex- 
cepting Cyclops and Rhesus, are analyzed under three main headings: 
Agon and Altar-motif, Sacrifice-motif, and Intrigue and Recogni- 
tion (the last is based on an earlier article in Wirzburger Jahr- 
biicher, IV [1949-50], pp. 140-56). 

The second part of the book, under the title “dramaturgy,” is 
concerned with the problem of how action originates and how it 
advances. Again the plays are studied individually, with special 
emphasis on the Iphigenia at Aulis. Strohm concludes with a section 
on the construction of acts and scenes in the early plays and of 
the great “ensemble” acts of the late group. The general plan of 
the book, involving descriptive analysis of each of the plays in three 
or more successive contexts, inevitably produces a great deal of 
repetition. One has the impression that a more succinct style and a 
clearer organization would have gone far toward eliminating this 
major fault. 

Strohm’s main thesis, argued convincingly in every portion of the 
book, is important. He has tried to show that the late plays do not 
adhere to a strictly rigid form, but on the contrary reveal Euripides 
at the height of his originality (pp. 183-4). Schadewaldt’s judg- 
ment on the Euripidean agon, for example, that it becomes a “ scene- 
missigen Gebilde von fester Form,” that is, schematic and conven- 
tionalized, is not supported by the plays themselves (p. 43). 
Strohm’s analysis of the individual agon scenes demonstrates an 
extraordinary variety, both in their artistic form and in their posi- 
tion in the drama as a whole. Nowhere does Euripides seem to 
suffer from the dictates of tragic form; he is more and more able 
to express his individuality through it. “Wo er mit der Form zu 
spielen weiss (Hel.) ... , da lasst er nicht ihre Entleerung, ihr 
Absinken zum virtuos beherrschten theatralischen Mittel erkennen 

. .” (p. 183). Strohm’s insistence on Euripides’ originality is an 
important addition to the recent appreciative criticism of the poet, 


1This definition is also essentially Aristotelian, but Strohm seems 
purposely to avoid reference to Aristotle (and Sophoclean tragedy) in 
order to explain Euripides on his own terms (p. 165). 
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which is giving us a truer picture of his creative skill than we have 
had before. 

One of the interesting characteristics of Euripidean composition 
that Strohm examines fully is the paucity of true forward action, 
the constant retarding and cancelling of action (Riicklaufigkeit). 
Action in the late plays, which at first glance seems so turbulent, 
does not in fact go forward. This is true not only of a naturally 
static element such as the agon, but also of intrigue (pp. 147-8). In 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, for example, Agamemnon’s attempt to deceive 
Clytemnestra is immediately thwarted; human action no longer 
reaches its goal. The Andromache is seen as an experiment in 
carrying this principle to its limits. Even in Alcestis Euripides 
has avoided the direct solution of the aporia. Although Admetus 
accepts Heracles as a guest, his action is immediately nullified by 
his silence. More and more, Euripidean characters appear to lose 
sovereignty over their actions; action becomes a reaction against the 
play of the zpdypara. The increasing limitation of action is matched 
by a growth in the characters’ reflection about what happens to 
them. In Hecuba, for example, the fate of Polydorus is depicted 
from four different points of view (p. 153). 

Related to this retarding of action is a technical advance in the 
use of the third actor. In the Heraclidae, the third actor is so used 
as to create three scenes in each of which the suppliants are repre- 
sented by a different person. Doubling or tripling of roles, in order 
to present a sequence of arguments and opposition, becomes increas- 
ingly common in the late plays (p. 149). In the Andromache, a 
drama which in many respects points to the later style, Strohm 
regards the doubling of the agon as a consequence of the doubling 
of the enemy: in the first, two women argue over a man; in the 
second, two men over a woman. The second recalls the first in 
many details, and so establishes a type of formal parallelism which 
helps to bind it to the whole. Thus Strohm logically accounts for 
the inclusion of the second agon, a feature which has been frequently 
criticized (p. 28). 

Also connected with this method of composition is the use of a 
prologue and epilogue spoken by a god. The purpose of the 
prologue is not to set the tragedy in the general framework of the 
myth, but to take the spectator far into the action of the play. 
What the god announces in the prologue is then acted out upon the 
stage, often in several “ruckliufig” scenes. In this respect, the 
Alcestis and the Bacchae, separated in time by thirty years, are very 
much alike. Similarly, the deus ex machina foretells the future, and 
sanctions the results of the dramatic action. In Orestes, the god 
achieves results when all human action has been futile. It is neces- 
sary to the poet’s purpose, but is not for that reason organic. 
Strohm’s conclusion that “das Eingreifen von Géttern die Mensch- 
lichkeit der euripideischen Dramen sowenig aufhebt wie ihre kiinst- 
lerische Einheit ” (p. 155) remains unproved. 

Strohm’s discussion of Euripides’ often criticized two-part struc- 
ture is probably the most original and rewarding portion of the book. 
The dual structure which results from the shift from one principal 
character to another appears first in the Hippolytus and remains a 
constant feature thereafter. In the Heracles it is exploited to the 
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full. Heracles does not appear in the first third of the drama, in 
the middle section he is off stage for more than one hundred lines, 
and in the concluding act he is overshadowed by the newcomer 
Theseus. In these two-part dramas Strohm recognizes a “ process 
which seeks partitioning in order to bind the parts more clearly 
through symmetry and chiasmus” (p. 108). The saving of the 
family and its later destruction, the hero’s decision for death and his 
change of mind, are linked by the repetition of certain keywords 
and ideas. The most important of these are the giAia motif, which 
runs through the whole drama (p. 109, n. 1; see also D. J. Conacher, 
Phoenix, IX [1955], pp. 139-52), and the é\wis motif in the first 
part (p. 25, n. 2). Strohm notes that the sacrifice motif is also 
effective in securing unity. Megara’s decision to die is paralleled at 
the end of the play by Heracles’ decision to live (p. 56). The 
many instances of this type of repetition and paralleling of certain 
elements have often been noted individually, but no general survey 
of their structural importance has previously been made. Strohm’s 
study is not exhaustive, but points the way to a promising field for 
further research. 

In general, the relative chronology which Strohm derives from the 
study of dramatic technique conforms to the sequence based on 
metrical considerations (EK. B. Ceadel, C.Q., XXXV [1941], pp. 
66-89), with one minor exception. Strohm concludes that the 
Suppliants is later than the Heracles, because of the mature handling 
of both the agon and the sacrifice motif (p. 60). 

In addition to the main themes mentioned above, a great variety 
of problems in text criticism, interpretation, style, and technique is 
discussed with insight in the course of the analyses of the individual 
plays. To mention only a few, Strohm’s examination of two Sopho- 
clean agon scenes (from Antigone and Electra) forms the basis for 
an interesting comparison of the two poets’ methods and aims 
(Exeursus I).2 There are valuable remarks on Euripides’ use of 
stichomythia (pp. 44-5) and his solution of the problem of providing 
a plausible exit for the third actor before the end of the act (p. 32). 
The author’s hope that the book will aid future commentaries on 
the plays will surely be realized. His knowledge of earlier scholar- 
ship, especially German, and his own sensible criticism make this 
book important for all phases of Euripidean study. 


Parricia Bouter. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


* The author does not seem to have had access to J. Duchemin’s study 
(L’agon dans la tragédie grecque [Paris, 1945]), in which some of the 
same points are made, 
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Giupert HiaHer. Poets in a Landscape. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957. Pp. xix + 267+ xii. $6.50. 


This is an attractive book. It is nicely bound and printed, illus- 
trated by the author’s unusual photographs, and written in an 
extremely agreeable style. Clearly it is not intended as an im- 
portant contribution to scholarship: it is rather one of those essays 
in tasteful and discriminating “vulgarization” at which Gilbert 
Highet is so good and for which he has been so justly renowned. 
He is one of the very few who actually do what so many classicists 
talk about doing: he makes the classics live for the intelligent public 
of non-classicists and does it with a wit, charm, and urbanity that 
even classicists ought to enjoy. Furthermore his book is full of 
good things for anyone who is interested in the poets it describes: 
Catullus, Vergil [so Mr. Highet spells the name], Propertius, Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal. 

It is at once a travel book and book of literary criticism and 
appreciation. Highet puts into each chapter a good bit of biography, 
a description of each poet’s writings (with his own translations), 
and an account of the various Italian locales associated with the 
poet. His own photographs properly illustrate his own little tours 
and his own verse renderings add to our sense of the tour: we see 
the poet as Highet sees him and as Highet wishes us to see him. 

There is no point in criticizing this book as if it were one of 
“pure” scholarship. But on its own excellently popular level, there 
are a few criticisms also to be made. First I am not wholly happy 
with the translations. Highet prefers his reproductions of the 
“exact metre of the original” (p. ix) to the heroic couplets and 
other non-classical verse forms used by other translators. There is 
perhaps much to be said for such a preference but only when one is 
firmly aware that such reproduction can distort the original as con- 
siderably as any other. Thus Highet’s renditions of Catullus’ 
famous farewell to his dead brother (p. 8) or of the Sappho-poem 
(p. 13) or the sparrow and kissing poems are surely very cold 
ashes of the originals. In less lyrical ventures—e. g. in his versions 
of Horace’s satires and epistles—he is better. In any event he has 
conveyed his own enthusiasm for the originals and that is a great 
deal. 

On the content of his essays on the seven poets I would make only 
one criticism—but it is a major one. Largely perhaps as a result 
of his biographical-topographical approach, Highet mostly takes the 
poems at their face value as personal experience. This works fairly 
well for Catullus but for the elegists (Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid) 
it has a strangely distorting effect and it is not a very happy intro- 
duction to Virgil’s Eclogues or Horace’s Odes. We can perhaps pass 
Highet’s complete confidence that Lesbia really is the infamous 
Clodia of Cicero’s Pro Caelio (though I am sufficiently a heretic to 
doubt this) but when we find Propertius’ amour with Cynthia taken 
as sober biographical fact (cf. e. g. his remarks on Propertius, IV, 8: 
“They were, quite obviously, in love. But, equally obviously, they 
would not endure any constraint whatsoever,” p. 86) and similar 
factualism attributed to Tibullus’ accounts of Delia and Nemesis 
and Ovid’s of Corinna and her maid Cypassis, all that at least this 
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reviewer can do is to throw up his hands in energetic protest. We 
cannot expect Highet to burden his reader with detail about the 
conventions of Hellenistic and Roman poetry or even about the 
conventions of amatory language but we can at least expect some 
sense of the limits of the personal or biographical in ancient poetry, 
—some appreciation of where to draw the line between the formal 
and the experiential aspects of Roman verse. Only in discussing 
Propertius does Highet comment on the curious interlarding of 
Cynthia with rather recondite mythological allusions and makes an 
interesting (if not perhaps wholly apt) comparison with T. S. Eliot, 
but he seems to find this only a somewhat baffling exception to the 
rest of Roman poetry. Now we need not accept Howald’s reduction 
of Horace and the Elegists to a poésie pure that has no concern with 
the poet’s personal experience in order to combat Highet’s exces- 
sively “ biographical ” interpretation but it is surely not necessary to 
go to either extreme. The uniqueness of Roman poetry is that it is 
neither poésie pure nor mere reproduction of personal emotion (like 
that, e. g., of the Romantics) : in it the formal and personal elements 
are blended in an exceedingly subtle manner. But we surely ought 
not to speak of Horace and Propertius as if they were straight out 
of our own Romantic tradition and were writing autobiography in 
verse, 

Yet even this can be pardoned Highet because his book is such a 
boon to a great and good cause and because he has so much taste, 
charm, and gusto. He makes these poets come alive in a delightful 
book. What if his biographical method is greatly overdone? The 
purpose of his book will have been fulfilled in creating life where 
formerly there was all too often only dusty scholarship. 


Brooks Oris. 
StanForD UNIVERSITY. 


TO6nNnES Kuieserc. Hotels, restaurants et cabarets dans l’antiquité 
romaine. Etudes historiques et philologiques. Uppsala, Alm- 
quist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1957. Pp. xi + 163; 21 figs.; 
1 map. (Bibliotheca Ekmaniana Universitatis Regiae Upsa- 
liensis, 61.) 


All students of Roman private antiquities will be grateful to Dr. 
Tonnes Kleberg for collecting and discussing nearly everything at 
present known about an activity which, however humble and occa- 
sionally sordid, contributes so greatly to the comfort or discomfort 
of human existence in modern and ancient times alike, especially 
when a Pax Romana enables all classes to travel extensively. 

The first chapter examines the Latin vocabulary of the industry— 
thermipolion is considered an unsuccessful attempt by Plautus to 
naturalize a Greek word—and a broad distinction is drawn between 
deversoria-stabula, establishments devoted primarily, though not 
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necessarily exclusively, to supplying lodging for man and beast, and 
tabernae-popinae, devoted primarily to supplying food and drink. 
The second chapter classifies and examines the existing remains. 
Here, of course, the lion’s share is taken by Pompeii and the author 
has indicated on a special plan the distribution of hotels and bistrots, 
the former concentrated round the city gates and the forum, the 
latter scattered all over the town with an almost Parisian lavishness. 
The author suggests (p. 49) that the hotels by the gates received the 
travellers on their arrival in the city, while the central ones were 
patronized by the merchants and commercial travellers who had 
business to transact in the forum. But it is also possible that the 
principal business of the central hotels was similar to that of some 
of the hotels meublés round the Place Pigalle, and it is surprising 
that the author neither mentions nor discusses Lugli’s suggestion 
(Monumenti minori del foro romano [Rome, 1947], pp. 139-64) that 
certain buildings along the Via Sacra were cauponae sive lupanaria. 
For Ostia the author was probably unable to make use of the Milan 
thesis of Giancarla Girri, La taberna nel quadro urbanistico e sociale 
di Ostia (Rome, 1956) which, however, uses taberna in the wider 
sense of “shop ” rather than in the narrower one of bistrot. 

The third chapter treats of the inn-keepers themselves and their 
staff and customers. The profession, apparently much favoured by 
Levantines, was undoubtedly considered a low one, though in many 
eases the owner was a “ gentleman” who ran the hotel by means of 
a manager, one of his own slaves or freedmen (confirmed by Petro- 
nius, 95). The fourth chapter deals with the service in hotels and 
restaurants; food, drink, equipment, and prices. Kleberg quite 
rightly casts his net as widely as possible, with the inevitable result 
that some of the catch must be thrown back: taberna is an ambiguous 
term and may refer to shops of all kinds, while it seems to me quite 
impossible that the episode quoted on p. 99 from Petronius, 21 could 
have taken place in an inn (cf. V. Ciaffi, La struttwra del Satiricon 
[Turin, 1955], p. 32 and n. 25). 

Though evidence of all kinds is abundant, it is scattered over an 
enormous space of time, the seven centuries from Plautus to Jus- 
tinian, and while certain aspects of the hotel industry are undoubt- 
edly eternal, others will have changed from generation to generation. 
It is only for the period A.D. 40-70, when the monuments of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are supplemented by Seneca and Petro- 
nius, that we have abundant and consistent evidence both archae- 
ological and literary. Though Kleberg naturally quotes and occa- 
sionally discusses most of the relevant passages in the Satiricon, it 
is perhaps unfortunate that he did not examine as a whole the one 
fairly detailed picture of low hotel life that has come to us from 
antiquity. 

The “learned ” characters in the Satiricon use six different nouns 
to describe identical establishments: hospitium, deversorium, stabu- 
lum, taberna, conductum, synoecium (the last two words are not dis- 
cussed by Kleberg). Hospitium is used twice by Trimalchio, once 
(77,4) with reference to his own house, hospitium hospites capit, 
“a special wing (Italian foresteria) receives the guests,” and in the 
next sentence with reference to Scaurus who habet ad mare paternum 
hospitium, “could stay at his father’s place by the sea.” It is used 
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twice by Eumolpus (85,1 and 86,7) to describe his quarters in 
Pergamum where he evidently was a paying guest in a private 
family; once by Giton (94,10) to describe the apartment of Ascyltos 
in the house, presumably, of the eques infamis, and once by Encol- 
pius (91,3) for his room in the inn by the docks. It is also generally 
used by the hotel keepers of Pompeii to indicate their establishments. 
I suggest therefore that at this time the use of hospitium for dever- 
sorium was a genteel euphemism of the kind that now turns a 
boarding house into a “ guest home” and the clients of an hotel into 
“ guests.” 

Deversorium is clearly the general term with a slight literary 
flavour (cf. 81, 3 where the whole passage is mock heroic), while 
stabulum is equally clearly the vulgar and colloquial term, “ digs, 
flop house.” Taberna for deversorium would seem from Giton’s 
usage (80,3) to be a pathetic diminutive, “humble little inn.” 
Conductum is a technical legal term: Seneca, De Benef., VII, 5, 3, 
uses the word in the sense of “ leasehold,” but to my knowledge this 
is the only passage in Latin literature where it is clearly used in the 
sense of “rented accommodation.” Synoecium (Encolpius, 93,3) 
was probably omitted by Kleberg as a Greek, not a Latin, term, but, 
curiously enough, it is apparently unknown in Greek: Liddell and 
Seott give it on the sole authority of Petronius. Does it perhaps 
mean a tavern that acts as a kind of “community centre” for the 
neighbourhood, a “ poor man’s club”? 

One of the many merits of this book is that it suggests further 
lines of enquiry and provides the materials for their investigation. 
Most puzzling of terms is deversitor, which appears in the Satiricon 
alone, twice used by Encolpius. In 95,1, it would seem to mean, as 
Kleberg and many others take it, “ publican, manager ”’: he is afraid 
that Encolpius and Co. are going to “ bilk ” him, and he is ready to 
go to great lengths to prevent them. Such action would seem to me 
incredibly officious on the part of “ one of the regular clients (who) 
was helping out in the inn” (so H. T. Rowell, C.P., LII [1957], 
p. 223), but quite natural on the part of a manager personally 
responsible to the owner. Moreover in 95,5 he is pointedly con- 
trasted with the hospites with whom he has been drinking and the 
fact that there is also a procurator insulae, clearly a higher office, 
is no objection. The deversorium occupied only a part of the whole 
insula of which the procurator was the superintendent; in this case 
the insularii would be the tenants of the insula, the hospites the 
customers of the hotel and its restaurant, and the coctores its kitchen 
staff. 

But if deversitor in this place means a bartender, what can one 
make of 79,6, anus inter deversitores ingurgitata, which has been 
taken by everyone as meaning “ guests, customers ”: la vieille hdtesse, 
elle aussi, en avait tellement avalé avec ses locataires (Krnout) ? 
Must we conclude that, like hospes, the word can have two meanings? 
A glance at Kleberg’s hotel map of Pompeii may suggest an explana- 
tion. The inn in question was at one of the city gates—the tabel- 
larius arrives with a number of carts—and there will have been at 
least half a dozen similar establishments within a stone’s throw. The 
anus will have necessarily been very well known to the various 
birtenders, who will always have been ready to let the old crone have 
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“one on the house.” I suggest, therefore, that, before locking up 
for the night, the old concierge had, after the manner of her kind, 
gone on a fairly protracted “ pub crawl” and was sleeping it off. 
Ernout’s excellent translation should therefore be amended to en 
avait tellement avalé avec les bistrotiers du voisinage. 


G. BAaGNANIL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


KATHERINE LEvER. The Art of Greek Comedy. London, Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1956. Pp. xii + 212. 21s. 


Miss Lever’s book devotes two chapters to archaic Greek comedy, 
four chapters to Old Comedy and Aristophanes, one to Middle 
Comedy, and one to New. The distinguishing mark of her treatment 
lies not in depth but in breadth. The specialist will find little that 
is new or otherwise irritating; the ordinary educated reader will 
find a good sketch of the subject with its cultural, especially political 
and literary, background. The author makes many broad generaliza- 
tions. This difficult task is well done, for the author has good 
judgment. But inevitably generalization leads to some distortion. 

The most controversial page of the book is doubtless the first 
(p. vii). Here the author essays to distinguish between tragedy and 
comedy, and finds that tragedy is concerned with the relations of 
human beings to those forces which lie beyond their control: “ God 
or the gods, fate, chance, prophecies, immutable laws of religion and 
morality, inheritance, a man’s own passions or the diabolical wicked- 
ness of others.” The comic poet, we are told, is concerned with the 
relations of human beings to forces which do lie within their control: 
“ political corruption, social and economic injustice, aggressiveness 
in individuals and countries, war, sexual desires and romantic yearn- 
ings, degeneration of literary taste, petty vexations and tensions, 
foibles and eccentricities of character.” The reviewer submits that 
Hamlet is concerned—and seriously concerned—with every one of 
these items which are here assigned to comedy. Pentheus is con- 
cerned with some of them. As for comedy, Aristophanes certainly 
tried to deal with forces, especially man’s own folly, beyond man’s 
control. The reviewer finds the distinction made by L. J. Potts 
more significant: tragedy concerns our profound desire to find our- 
selves; comedy, our desire to lose ourselves.? 

Miss Lever attempts too much in trying to characterize the great 
tragic poets in a few lines (pp. 66-7). Again, the Sophistic Move- 
ment is covered in two or three pages (pp. 78-81), and one is left 
with the impression that Hippolytus’ famous phrase, “ My tongue 
swore it, not I” was mere verbal quibbling. This is the impression, 
of course, that Aristophanes wanted us to get. But it is not the 


1L. J. Potts, Comedy (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1948), p. 16. 
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impression that Cicero wanted us to get, writing at a time when 
Julius Caesar had had the senate swear to protect him (De Of.., 
III, 108; ef. Suetonius, Jul., 84). In reality, Hippolytus’ protest, 
though sophistically phrased, is at once a challenge to the obsolescent 
code of strict formality in oaths and a declaration of the principle 
of the priority of some obligations over others—one of the most 
fundamental principles of ethics. 

Lever (pp. 118-19) nicely characterizes the characters of Aris- 
tophanes: they naturally lack the emotional depth and psychological 
complexity of Greek tragedy or epic. Their motivations are simple 
and clear. They have little or no past, and no future. “ The result 
is a lack of substantiality which undermines the most vividly drawn 
characters.” 

In the brief chapter on New Comedy, Lever (pp. 188-9) likens 
and contrasts Menander’s scene of arbitration with the agon in Aris- 
tophanes’ Knights: the contestants prepare for battle and choose a 
judge; the loser-to-be opens the argument; the judge decides. “ But 
Menander has adapted the device to his own texture.” The parts are 
not marked off by a variety of meters; the object of the contest is a 
babe in arms; the judge by an ironic twist is the baby’s grandfather. 
Tradition becomes innovation. 

But is this the true tradition of the Arbitration? The scene of 
arbitration itself is reminiscent of Euripides’ Alope, wherein there 
seems to have been a very similar dispute between two shepherds; 
there, too, the judge was the grandfather, and presumably the trial 
was conducted, and without variation of meter. The use of the baby 
reminds one of Euripides, Iphigeneia at Aulis. There are also quota- 
tions of Euripides in the Arbitration, and of course the Nurse’s 
amusing reference to him. Indeed this play of Menander seems a 
particularly clear example of Menander’s adapting not Old Comedy, 
but Euripidean melodramatic tragedy. Of course Lever does treat 
briefly the matter of Euripidean influence, beginning on the same 
page (189). But we note this case as an example of the omission 
and distortion that is inevitable in such brief treatment. 

As on Aristophanes, Lever makes some good generalizations on 
Menander, especially in regard to the moral outlook of his plays: 
“There are forces outside of man which influence the outcome of his 
action, forces of justice and enlightenment. Even if a man’s char- 
acter leads to an evil action, the forces of good are strong enough 
to overcome this evil” (p. 198). One may be reluctant to follow 
the author, however, when she says (p. 200): “ Menander’s view of 
life is comic not because it is joyous but because it is satisfying.” 
Here we may refer again to the first page of the preface and find 
that the author’s definitions there do not help very much and are not 
very consistent with what is said here. Potts’ definition helps more. 
Menander’s view of the world is superficial, but we take refuge in 
it because we cannot bear to live in the world in which we actually 
find ourselves. 

The author is well informed. But the date given (p. 9) for the 
arrival of Dionysus in Greece (“perhaps about 500 B.C.) is too 
late. Occasionally we miss references to recent works. For instance, 
in the discussion of Aristophanes’ attitude towards the gods (p. 92), 
the opinion of Nilsson might well have been cited. Again, the 
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author apparently gives as date of publication simply what appears 
in the copy used. Since publishers are notoriously sophistic in 
these matters, it is well to give the date of the original publication 
(if later issues were mere reprints), or to specify the edition used. 
Thus the date of Butcher’s work (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art) is given as 1932 without noting the number of the edition 
(p. 131, n. 4); the date of Allison’s Menander as 1930 (p. 202, n. 1); 
the date of Fowler’s tenth volume of the Loeb Plutarch as 1949 
(p. 204, n. 20). 
WHALEY HarsH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


REINHOLD MERKELBACH. Die Hesiodfragmente auf Papyrus. Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner Verlagsgesellschaft, 1957. Pp. 57; 6 pls. 
DM. 6,40. (Sonderausgabe aus Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 
Band XVI, Heft 1.) 


This is an edition of the fragments of Hesiod which have been 
preserved on papyrus alone; it excludes all other fragments of 
Hesiod and has nothing to do with the papyri which preserve parts 
of the text of the Theogony, the Works and Days, or the Scutum. 
It is then, in effect, an edition of the papyrus fragments of the 
Hesiodic Catalogue. 

Since Traversa’s edition of the Catalogue (Hesiodi Catalogi sive 
Eoearum Fragmenta) appeared as recently as 1951, since Merkel- 
bach here announces his intention of producing a complete edition of 
all the fragments of Hesiod, and since it is quite possible that 
further papyrus fragments may turn up, one wonders precisely why 
this edition was published. In the first place, of course, Traversa’s 
edition was not entirely satisfactory and in the second Merkelbach 
adds five previously edited pieces which have appeared since Tra- 
versa’s edition. It is true that accretions to Greek poetry from 
papyrus sources come so rapidly these days that editions of the 
poets cannot keep up with them and this presents a problem. An 
example is Lobel and Page’s Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta which 
had hardly appeared when P. Oxy. XXIII added a papyrus apiece 
for Sappho and Aleaeus. There is no question but what the present 
edition will have a limited usefulness and it may seem lacking in 
gratitude to question the need for such a work as this, but it is to 
be feared that it will do more to complicate scholarly life and 
references than it does to facilitate Hesiodic studies. 

The fragments are presented in a new order which it seems fairest 
to refrain from judging until the discussion of this subject which 
the author promises on p. 2 appears. Here again it would have 
seemed wiser to wait until the discussion could have accompanied 
the text. For example, Merkelbach’s C (Traversa 5) is not accompa- 
nied by any indication of the doubtfulness of its ascription (cf. 
Traversa, pp. 11f.) beyond the general comment on p. 2 that the 
ascription is not entirely certain for all the fragments. 
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The texts presented are somewhat more conservatively supple- 
mented than in Traversa. The editing is careful and intelligent. 
Most of the fragments were re-collated on the basis of photographs, 
but relatively little new has been added as a result. Also, as might 
be expected, the editor has added relatively little in the way of newly 
proposed supplements although these are far from being unim- 
portant. Each fragment is accompanied by reference to the first 
and other previous editions, a reference to photographs, a carefully 
constructed apparatus giving all palaeographical details, a bibli- 
ography, a summary of the contents and a citation of proposed sup- 
plements along with parallel passages. 

The book has been carefully proofread. I note under C on p. 7 
SadApwvéws cited as a proposal of Traversa. This is preferable to 
the Sadpwvéos which is what Traversa actually prints. On p. 33 the 
reference to the plate should be II instead of VI. 

The proposed supplement GAA’ *Evirr)ny in line 20 of E2 is 
questionable since there appears to be no example of diaeresis of 
this diphthong in a proper noun in Hesiod. On F 1 line 6 the cita- 
tion of Hymn Aphrod. 140: kai éyAad drowa has no particu- 
lar appositeness in support of the variant kai dyAad Sap’ dvopunvav. 
The length of the supplement proposed for line 4 of F2 seems 
improbable since it contains four full dactyls and a half while the 
same space in the preceding line could not have more than eight 
syllables. On tdwp of line 27 Merkelbach cites 
Schol. A on B 522 where Hesiod is quoted for és re AtAatyot pote 
KaAXlppoov tdwp (fr. 37). He observes: “The same verse also 
appears in the Hymn to Apollo 241 with AvAainOev mpoxéa. The 
Homer scholiast apparently slipped in assigning the verse from the 
Hymn to Hesiod.” In the first place the two verses are obviously 
not the same and moreover there is no reason to suppose that the 
scholiast was wrong since there is little evidence of Alexandrian 
familiarity with or use of the Hymns; and even if the lines were 
identical, there would be no reason why they should not stand in 
both places. 

The citation of earlier supplements is apparently based on the 
apparatus of Rzach who offers no bibliography. This results, for 
example, in repeated references to Klouéek on H with no means of 
finding, from this edition or from Rzach, where Klouéek’s contribu- 
tion originally appeared. One is also left to wonder whence came a 
comment from Bolling on a supplement proposed by Latte (also no 
reference) in S, which was not published until 1950. 

There is no index to the edition, which is perhaps not to be 
expected in what is clearly a stopgap, nor is there any indication 
of the dates of the papyri which are listed on p. 56. This last 
omission is unfortunate since the dates are of some interest. There 
are 23 papyri listed here, excluding the fragments under Z and 
P. S. I. 1384 as belonging to the same roll as P. Oxy. 2075. These 
texts range in date from the second century B.C. to perhaps as late 
as the fourth century of our era and this is noteworthy testimony 
to the popularity of the Catalogue throughout these five centuries. 


Luoyp W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Orto LenpLe. Die “ Pandorasage ” bei Hesiod. Textkritische und 
motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Wiirzburg, Verlag Konrad 
Triltsch, 1957. Pp. 140. 


The “beautiful evil” (xaddv xaxov) which in the Theogony Zeus 
sends to man as punishment for Prometheus’ theft is woman, the 
prototype and ancestress of her sex. In the Works and Days the 
creature so carefully fashioned for the same purpose is once more 
woman but also a particular woman who bears her individual name, 
Pandora, and while here too it is clear that she herself is meant to 
be the evil she also releases a host of other evils from the zi@os. 
Every close comparison between the two stories raises problems with 
which it is difficult to cope. In addition, there are divergences 
within the section of the Works and Days. The gods whom Zeus 
bids fashion and equip the woman (vv. 60-8) are not the same as 
those who immediately afterwards busy themselves with carrying out 
his orders (vv. 69-82). Fortunately we know whom to hold responsi- 
ble for all these troubles. Whether the story in the Works and Days 
keeps too close to that of the Theogony or whether it departs too 
far from that poem and its gods, the rhapsodus interpolator must 
under all circumstances bear the blame. 

After reviewing the contributions of other scholars Lendle sides 
with the more “ radical ” critics who athetize Op. 70-82, the deserip- 
tion of the woman’s creation by Hephaestus and of the devices by 
which other gods add to her beautiful appearance or complete her 
character. There is no denying that radical criticism has a strong 
ease. Of Lendle’s own arguments two strike me as particularly 
important. While Zeus’ order dwells on the inherent and intrinsic 
characteristics of woman, the execution of it concentrates on matters 
of external adornment, i.e. on xdégpos instead of 70s. And Aphro- 
dite whom Zeus bids provide the attractive and erotic qualities does 
nothing of the sort and plays no part at all in the execution; in 
point of fact Pandora’s attractions are furnished by the Horai, 
Charites, and Peitho, yet the Horai and Peitho are not too well 
qualified for this task if we remember what the Theogony says about 
them, and it is doubtful whether they could take Aphrodite’s place 
before the lyric poets had included them in her following. 

Thus the least that we should conclude is that there has been 
some rewriting in Op. 69-82. Lendle goes further, regarding the 
entire section as an interpolation. This would deprive Hesiod also 
of the lines (80-2) introducing and justifying the name Pandora. 
Ever since Carl Robert brought up the Earth goddess Pandora 
scholars have wondered how she relates to the Pandora of Op. 80 ff. 
Lendle’s discussion of the evidence for this goddess is full of interest, 
but does it lead ineseapably to the conclusion that the woman in 
our story owes her name to the Earth goddess and an interpolator 
rather than to Hesiod’s own penchant for meaningful names? I am 
not sure (rather oddly, Lendle who denies Hesiod the name Pandora 
credits him with the invention of Epimetheus and of the contrast 
between his name and that of Prometheus). 

However this may be, Lendle’s analysis of the Pandora story 
proves that the divergences from the Theogony are greater and that 
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the reasons for them lie deeper than we had believed. The zifos 
of evils is Hesiod’s own invention, conceived under the influence of 
Il., XXIV, 527 ff. Its connection with the woman who should her- 
self be the evil is arbitrary rather than organic, but the story 
certainly fulfills its purpose of throwing light on the living condi- 
tions of the peasant—and in particular of the lazy peasant (Perses). 
The composite character of the whole episode has perhaps never 
been so well brought out, the origin of the different motifs never 
so successfully traced. 

The book has three Appendices, 1) a “stemma” showing the 
relation between all descriptions of elaborate dressing and adorning 
in early epics and hymns, 2) a list of etymologies and related devices 
in archaic poetry, and 3) photographie reproductions of the archae- 
ological material used in the section on the Earth goddess. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Homer H. Duss. A Roman City in Ancient China. London, The 
China Society, 1957. Pp. 48;1 pl. 15s. (China Society Sino- 
logical Series, 5.) 


Parts of this material have already been published in several 
places, including this Journal (LXII [1941], pp. 322-30). The pith 
of the matter is not complicated, but the detective-story deduction 
that a small band of Roman mercenaries were settled on the frontier 
of China is intricate and spiced with classical and oriental learning. 

In the second century B.C. there was dissension among the 
Hsiungnu (Huns) north of the Great Wall of China. An unsuccess- 
ful chieftain moved west and established himself as a sort of robber 
king in what is now Soviet Turkistan. He had only 3,000 followers 
and was a small-time swashbuckler, not a shaker of nations; but it 
is well to remember that men like Chingis Khan and Tamurlane also 
began as small-time swashbucklers. 

Eventually two Chinese frontier proconsuls mounted an unauthor- 
ized expedition against him. If their ploy had miscarried, they 
would have been in trouble, but they hoped that the glory of success 
would make it impolitie to impeach them for forging an imperial 
edict in order to assemble men and provisions. There seems to be a 
kinship among bold men on frontiers of empire. One is reminded of 
the Englishman who against orders, so the story goes, annexed 
Sindh and then cabled to London: peccavi. Possibly General Mac- 
Arthur was brushing up his Latin when he plunged so far north 
of the 38th parallel that he never got a chance to use it. 

The two doughty Chinese surprised the Hsiungnu troublemaker in 
his fortified capital and cut off his head. Among their spoils of 
victory were 145 men “ taken alive,” listed separately from “more 
than a thousand” who “surrendered.” Professor Dubs then makes 
the assumption that these men were brought back and settled at a 
Chinese town or frontier post. (His use of the word “ city” is too 
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grand.) The city was given the name Li-chien, anciently something 
more like Liek-g‘ien. Dubs and others have identified this as equiva- 
lent to “lexan,” in a Chinese transcription and abbreviation of 
Alexandria (in Egypt), at that time the only name that the Chinese 
had for the Roman empire. A further assumption is here involved: 
the 145 men were Roman legionaries who had been captured by the 
Parthians at the battle of Carrhae in 54 B.C., had escaped, made 
their way eastward, and taken service under the Hsiungnu who was 
trying to make himself the terror of the trade routes. 

The kingpin of the theory is a single sentence in the Chinese 
account which Dubs, following the late Professor Duyvendak, be- 
lieves to be a literary description of a series of painted battle scenes. 
It runs: “ more than a hundred foot-soldiers, lined up on either side 
of the gate in a fish-scale formation, were practising military drill.” 
Dubs, probably correctly, takes “ fish-scale formation ” as a Chinese 
depiction of the Roman testudo. 

There we may leave the detective story, which is entertaining and 
convincing, but one historical comment is called for. Western 
scholars have been obsessed with tracing connections between China 
and the West, especially the Roman empire. Details are piled up 
until they look mountainous, and the fact that they are after all 
rather trivial details is lost from sight. The fact remains that the 
two Turkistans, west and east, Russian and Chinese, were so vast 
that movements through them of peoples, armies, and cultural 
influences lost penetrating power. There was one Attila who was 
accompanied, by the time he reached Gaul, largely by fellow- 
travelling Goths and others, and one Chingis Khan whose troops, by 
the time they reached Poland and the Adriatic, were largely Turkish 
replacements. Apart from that, China remained China and the 
West remained the West. The real history of what happened 
between the Great Wall and the Danube has yet to be written in 
its own right. 

OweEN LaTrTIMore. 

THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERsITY. 


F. E. Apcocx. The Greek and Macedonian Art of War. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 
vi+ 109. (Sather Classical Lectures, 30.) 


In size and in content this volume is slighter and more popular 
than most of the contributions to this distinguished series. The 
Greek historian will find little that is new in its pages, but he and 
classicists in general may well enjoy and profit by reading a 
pleasantly written synoptic account of the art of war from the 
emergence of the hoplite army in the seventh century to the Roman 
conquest of the east. In the first chapter, The City-State at War, 
the emphasis is naturally placed on the hoplite formation, which, 
like the city-state itself, depended on community solidarity for 
success rather than on the brilliant exploits of individual fighters. In 
the following chapters Adcock deals with the changed conditions 
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after the Peloponnesian War when the use of mercenaries and light- 
armed troops and the increasing professionalism led to various new 
developments in tactics, with naval warfare, cavalry, elephants, and 
siegecraft, and with strategy and tactics, where he links strategy 
with foreign policy and follows “the orthodox distinction that the 
theatre of war is the province of strategy, as the field of battle is 
the province of tactics” (p. 76). Throughout the book the author 
avoids controversy. For example, when discussing naval warfare 
he contents himself with saying that he does not believe “that a 
trireme was rowed with three superimposed banks of oars, but by a 
single tier of oars arranged in groups of three as in the Venetian 
galleys of the Middle Ages” and referring in a footnote to several 
articles on the subject (p. 31). He adds that “ the crucial invention 
was probably that of the outrigger to support the oars and even out 
their leverage.” In matters of tacties and strategy Epaminondas 
is properly given a prominent place. Adcock considers him not only 
an innovator in battle tactics but also the first Greek to indulge in 
the strategy of overthrow, as is illustrated by his crippling of 
Spartan power in the years following Leuctra. 

In a book which treats a broad subject and covers a long period 
of time, the author naturally has to be selective in his citing of 
evidence. Although it is probably captious to suggest items which 
might have been referred to, I must confess to a feeling of surprise 
that in the section on siegecraft there was no mention of Alexander’s 
famous siege of Tyre, described at great length by Arrian, IT, 18-24, 
or of the much talked about helepolis of Demetrius Poliorcetes at the 
siege of Rhodes, described in elaborate detail by Diodorus, XX, 91, 
and that in the section on elephants there is no allusion to the well- 
known battle of Indian and African elephants at Raphia in 217 
(Polybius, V, 84-5). The fact that Ptolemy IV was victorious 
despite the total defeat of his African elephants confirms Adcock’s 
statement (p. 55) that elephants “are found more often involved 
in defeat than in the forefront of success.” 

Joun V. A. FINe. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Francis H. Foses Philosophical Greek: An Introduction. Chi- 
cago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp xii + 321. $5.00. 


BaRTHOLOMEW Fuerst. A Reading Course in Greek (2nd edition). 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, Grail Publications, 1956. Pp. xiv + 282. 
Price unlisted. 


L. A. Witp1nc. Greek for Beginners. London, Faber and Faber, 
1957. Pp. 169. 9s. 6d. 


Teachers of Greek will weleome these three new books to choose 
from for first year Greek classes; the more there are, the more each 
instructor can approach his own ideal. Of the three, that by the 
late Professor Fobes is the most serious effort; in its own way it 
comes very close to perfection. 
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It is called an introduction to philosophical Greek; more precisely 
it is an introduction to Aristotle, and an introduction which all save 
specialists in this difficult author will find useful. The first third 
of the book contains the usual introductory material, with paradigms, 
vocabulary, and sentences for translation into both Greek and Eng- 
lish. The second third is composed of twenty-four substantial pas- 
sages from Aristotle with notes, to which is added a single passage 
from Plato, and a set of yvéuar from “ Menander.” The last third 
contains paradigms arranged in comparative tables, Greek and Eng- 
lish vocabularies, and an index. 

What distinguishes this from many another introduction is the 
thoroughness and attention to detail which are everywhere exhibited. 
As an example I cite the Greek vocabulary which, in addition to the 
English translation, gives (where applicable) : related Greek words, 
English derivatives, cognates, roots (of verbs), philosophical Latin 
equivalents, and references to the section of the book in which the 
words are used. There is a good deal of sound linguistic material 
in the book, as well as grammatical information not usually included 
in an introduction. It is beautifully printed (it was composed in 
Leyden) and its price is remarkably low. If somewhere there are 
students who wish (and are able) to begin Greek with Aristotle, 
here is their perfect guide. 

A good many students these days are eager to hasten along the 
most direct road to the New Testament, and they are impatient of 
any detours via Aristotle, or Plato, or Homer. To them Father 
Fuerst’s book is addressed, and although there are a few classical 
billboards along the roadside in the form of some ancient University 
Prints, the Gospel according to John is reached in Chapter 1. We 
read it, in fact, before we learn the Greek alphabet, for the book is 
based on what I am told is called the Inductive Method. Normally, 
this method would appear chancy, but the texts to be read (all from 
John and Luke) are fairly familiar beforehand, so perhaps, for this 
special purpose, it will succeed. There are a good many notes on 
all sorts of things, written in a rather racy style which will appeal 
to students, and the usual vocabularies and index at the back. The 
text is set up in varitype. 

Mr. Wilding’s little book is addressed to the British schoolboy, 
and its low price and attractive appearance will make it useful to 
his American counterpart. It is meant to be used in conjunction 
with a grammar, and thus does not contain as many paradigms as we 
would like. There are sentences for translation, both into Greek and 
English, and a good many passages, mostly adapted from Herodotus, 
to be read. Yet it does seem extraordinary still to teach the old 
Anglicizing pronunciation, with the excuse that “we shall never 
know exactly how the ancient Greeks pronounced their language.” 


J. H. Youne. 


THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(It is impossible to review all books submitted to the JoURNAL, but all pertaining to 
the classical field are listed under Books REcEIVED. Contributions 
sent for review or notice are not returnable.) 


Cardini (Maria Timpanaro). Pitagorici, testimonianze e frammenti. 
Fascicolo primo: Pitagora, Cercope, Petrone, Brotino, Ippaso, Calli- 
fonte e Democede, Parmenisco, Alemeone, Icco, Parone, Aminia, Me- 
nestore, Xuto. Firenze, “La Nuova Italia” Hditrice, 1958. Pp. xix + 
179. (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, XXVIII.) 

Cushman (Robert E). Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. 
Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1958, Pp. xxii 4+ 322. $6.00. 

De Sélincourt (Aubrey), translator. The Life of Alexander the Great 
by Arrian. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. xvii + 256; 1 map. 
85¢ (paper). 

Diringer (David). The Illuminated Book: Its History and Produc- 
tion. New York, Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 524; illus. $25.00. 

Else (Gerald F.). Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, in codperation with the State Univ. of Iowa, 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 670. $11.00. 

Felletti Maj (Bianca Maria). Iconografia romana imperiale da Severo 
Alessandro a M. Aurelio Carino (222-285 d. C.). Rome, “L’Hrma” di 
Bretschneider, 1958. Pp. 309; 60 pls. (Quaderni e Guide di Archeologia, 
II.) 

Friedlander (Paul). Plato I: An Introduction. Translated from the 
German by Hans Meyerhoff. New York, Pantheon Books, 1958. Pp. 
xxiii + 423; frontispiece; 12 text figs. $5.00. (Bollingen Series, LIX.) 

Giannantoni (Gabriele). I Cirenaici. Raccolta delle fonti antiche, 
traduzione e studio introduttivo. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1958. Pp. 520. 
(Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto di Filosofia dell’ Universita di Roma, V.) 

Harmand (Louis). Un aspect social et politique du monde romain: Le 
patronat sur les collectivités publiques des origines au bas-empire. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. 552. (Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de ’'Université de Clermont, deuxiéme série, 
fase. 2.) 

Landau (Oscar). Mykenisch-Griechische Personennamen. Giteborg, 
1958. Pp. 305. (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, 7.) 

Laumonier (Alfred). Les cultes indigénes en Carie. Paris, H. de 
Boccard, 1958. Pp. 790; 17 pls. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
ad’ Athénes et de Rome, fase. 188.) 

Marcovich (Miroslavus). M. Maruli Davidiadis Libri XIV (e codice 
Taurinensi in lucem protulit). Merida, Venezuela, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 
270; 20 pls. (Publicationes de la Direccién de Cultura de la Universidad 
de Los Andes, 62.) 

Marinone (Nino). M. Tullio Cicerone, De Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum Antologia. Introduzione, commento e indici, Firenze, “La 
Nuova Italia” Editrice, 1958. Pp. xxviii + 330. (I Classici della Nuova 
Italia, 50.) 

Marti (Berthe M.). Arnulfi Aurelianensis Glosule super Lucanum. 
American Academy in Rome, 1958. Pp. Ixxvi + 599. (Papers and Mono- 
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